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BROKEN ON THE WHEEL. 


THE grim old wheel of torture runs no longer ; that 
ill-omened engine is out of gear now and for ever ; 
and the crowding spectators gaze no more with pitiless, 
curious eyes, as the huge wheel turns, and the iron 
crow-bars rise and fall, smashing bone and flesh, and 
muscle and sinew, and all of humanity that cruelty 
had power over, into a mass of crimson pulp. Heaven 
be praised, that gory blot is wiped away from the 
codes of civilised Europe, for good and all! Even the 
crowned tormentor who last wore the sullied diadem 
of Naples, seems to have left the wheel out of his 
frightful list of secret barbarities. In Britain, the 
roue, that ugly invention of the middle ages, so fertile 
in new punishments, never seems to have disgraced 
the soil ; but there are old folks still amongst us who 
were living when the hideous instrument was last 
used in Paris, and who were verging on middle age 
before Germany gave up the grisly plaything. Once, 
it was a panacea for the cure of all audacious crime. 
Murder, sacrilege, highway robbery, espial of state 
secrets, the theft of a few pennyworths of the property 
of mother-church—these, and many another offence, 
black, or white, or party-coloured, according to the 
mood of the judges, brought the wheel into action. 
It did not always spare men of high birth, allied to 

ign families, as witness the Count de Horn. 
Wisdom and talent, and great services could not 
avert it, as in the case of Perez, prime-minister of 
Spain. It was not prone to spare youth, or innocence, 
or untaught ignorance that was below the instinct 
brutes possess. And it was a joyous holiday for the 
demoralised people, when Monsieur of Paris, or Mon- 
sieur of Ratisbon, or Monsieur of Cologne or Madrid, 
had arranged the scaffold of dull red planks, and 
bound the victim, neck and heels, to the fell engine, 
and stood by in his scarlet cap and serge dress, crow- 
bar in hand, and his muscular arms bared, ready to 
strike the first crushing stroke, as the heavy wheel 
ran round. 

All that is over now. Crime is lessened; the 
ghastly scarecrows, the dreadful sights of suffering, 
by which our ancestors tried to tame the stubborn 
nature of mankind, are given up as worse than 
useless ; and Society is none the less secure because 
the hearts of judge and jailer, and honest folks, 
and offenders, too, maybe, are softer than they were 
in the dark days that are gone. Why, then, have 
I resuscitated that dead and buried Palladium of 
ante-revolutionary Europe? Why dragged that ugly 
phantom out of the darkness of oblivion? It is 
because certain potentates, whose dominions lie in 
the fair and frequented Rhineland, adhere to ancient 


practice, and have revived the old institution, the 
old wheel, in a new form, and one more adapted to 
the refined age we live in. It is true that the 
multitudes who gather to witness the executions are 
not brutalised or shocked by horrid spectacles, by 
fearful sights and lacerations, by groans and dying 
agonies. No; the tyrants are wiser; their hecatombs 
of captives are crowned with flowers, seated at gay 
banquets, and immolated to soft music. 

The victims, too, are not the grossly ignorant, the 
starving, the wretch nursed in vicious ways, and who 
never learned to look on Law except as a scourge pre- 
pared for him, and a trap to catch him; they are self- 
sentenced, self-selected ; they come smiling to where 
Juggernaut sits leering in his flower-adorned car, and 
throw themselves under the gigantic gilt wheels, from 
which all previous stains have been carefully removed 
by the officiating Brahmins. Cranch! go their silly 
bones, and the car rolls on, and the priests whisk 
away the betraying spots with their cambric 
kerchiefs, and apply a layer of fresh gold-leaf, and 
Juggernaut still leers with the old wooden smile, and 
see! how the victims troop merrily to the sacrifice. 
These Rhineland princes that I speak of, these 
revivers of the wheel in a new and improved form, 
warranted to break hearts, bruise spirits, and utterly 
destroy prospects, character, and fair fame, without 
damage to externals or violation of the proprieties of 
life, are just as cruel as their predecessors the French 
provincial parliaments, the judges of Paris, Hamburg, 
Geneva, the grafs and bishops of Westphalia. Nay, 
they are more cruel, for what the old society of 
Europe inflicted out of rank cowardice, out of bull- 
headed blundering, out of that want of sympathy 
that makes children torture an insect or maltreat an 
animal, these modern rulers perpetrate for profit’s 
sake. It is all done for so much per cent.—a very 
handsome percentage, I grant! One of these poten- 
tates is called Prince Benazet, and he reigns over the 
beautiful vale of Baden-Baden; another, still more 


renowned, is Prince Blanc, Lord of Homburg on the * 


Mounts, and to /is wheel resort more culprits than 
to any other. There are minor wheels at Ems, at 
Kissingen, at Wiesbaden, at Spa, and elsewhere. At 
Aix-les-Bains in Savoy, at Aix-la-Chapelle in Prussia, 
at Lucca, and at Paris, similar princes, now dethroned, 
held a lucrative, if ignoble sway. Lastly, the pettiest 
of all petty sovereigns, he of Monaco, has consented 
to share the rocky garden he calls his dominions, 
down by the violet Mediterranean, with a princeling 
of the same description. But the genuine successors 
of the old robbers of the Rhine are their Highnesses 
Benazet and Blanc, knights of the Order of the 
Fleece, and commanders of the fraternity of Mammon. 
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These magnates, ruthless rulers both, and equally 
renowned for breaking men, body and soul, on their 
wheels of torture, are yet rivals of each other. If 
one of them accomplishes some ghastly execution, 
the other will strive to eclipse it. These two run a 
race of mischief over a course paved with gold and 
strewed with the bones of victims. 

Prince Benazet has the fairest domains ; his sce 
extends over the sweetest valley that Rhineland 
boasts, for Baden is the Paradise of Germany, and 
the capital of this modern despot is pitched in the 
midst of an amphitheatre of encircling hills, clothed 
from base to summit with rustling oaks, black pines, 

birches, and great elms and sycamores, whose 

hs murmur afar off in summer with a pleasant 
rippling sound, as of running water. Heavy and rich 
woodlands lie below, almost cumbering the vale with 
the teeming abundance of gnarled stems and massive 
foliage ; the stream that wanders past, tinkling over 
the pebbly bed, is spanned by pretty bridges, 
over pretty cascades, trained to wander through still 
prettier gardens, treasured up and made the most 
of, for purposes of pure ornament. No sordid useful- 
ness, no politico-economic drudgery, is demanded of 
that stream that flows from Lichtenthal to Baden and 
the Oos. The gentle slave has no mills to turn, no 
toil to undertake, and needs but to serpentine grace- 
fully among deep woods, and blooming flowers, and 
white paths e for the tread of laughing children 
and fair women, and to bear milk-white swans upon 
its limpid surface. It is a show-stream. The forest 
is a show-forest. ‘The mountains, even, have been 
into service, and are show-mountains. There 

is something theatrical in their sharp volcanic cones, 
and bold and exuberantly timbered sides. 
Then see! how tastefully the hill-tops are crowned, 
here by a temple of Apollo, there by a gray Gothic 
Schloss, an old, old wreck of the feudal times, when 
castles were, and clubs were not. The emerald 
meadows, so bestarred with the silver and gold of 
daisies and butter-cups, are show-meadows—the 
browsing kine are the handsomest of their sort; 
the rustic villages have quite a stage-effect in their 
wondrous trimness of porch, and gable, and garden; 
their matrons and white-bearded patriarchs seem 
furnished from the property-room; their maidens to 
be stage Rosiéres in impossible bodices and tight 
shoes; and their “ goats to be the highly trained 
pupils of some Howes and Cushing. e same 
remark applies to the roads and paths laid out 
through the umbrageous forests, shaded from the sun 
by the interlacing boughs. They are too smooth, and 
broad, and white, too carefully shaded and screened, 
for common use ; every pebble seems selected, the sand 
smooth enough for the feet of Amphitrite, the trees 
thinned away judiciously at intervals to give a frame- 
work to some point of view; here a Swiss 
there a rural 


ine of the Madonna, before which, 


its ons, more or less sumptuous, where strangers 
oon intial its gay booths, rather stalls than shops, 
glittering with trinkets, gaudy wares, and general 
ery; its fountains and groves; its gardens and 
i y palaces, where the marble and stone look 
like cunning imitations pan and canvas; nay, 
the hoary castle on the hill that rises above the roo 
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the flesh-and-blood world, the working, full- 

world, that lies fairy 
of this Prince Benazet, where everything 

seems to be for ornament, and industry has no place. 


And here we are at Benazet’s palace—a long low 


brother-princelin, 
on the {Tounte, built him a tial residence, 
splendid to look upon, quite a Golden House of ‘Nero 
in its way; and has forced the rugged hill it stands 
on to bloom into acres upon acres of and 

shrubbery, and velvet lawn. The potentate 
who governs Wiesbaden, turn and turn about with 
His eterna of Nassau, has a sumptuous abode 
also, with gardens worthy a king’s dwelling-place, 
and a pretty lake which stretches past the palace, 
with its snowy swans, and fat golden carp, ever on 
the watch for eleemos biscuit, and colonnades 
beneath whose majestic ow the jewellers and 
dealers in gimcracks exhibit their temptations, and 
wonderful beds of many-coloured flowers, from amid 
which, out of masses of blossoms, and green moss, and 


urged rock-work, and marble statuary, spout fantastic foun- 


tains, that fling their liberal spray over moss and 
marble, and shine like liquid rainbows in the wester- 
ing sun. Yet Prince Benazet of Baden has a p 
too, and fair gardens, and the forest sets o 

the one and the other by the dark green of its 
framework. Then, too, what charming avenues of 
perfumed lime-trees stretch in front of the prince’s 
residence ; and under these trees saunter, or lounge, or 
stand, great crowds of the gayest, and the richest, and 
the idlest, and most noble, as well as of the worst, and 
wickedest, most desperate and needy, of the dwellers 
in European cities. There they are, peer and prince, 
and adventurer, and high-born dame, and actress of 
the Variétés, and warrior, and chevalier d’industrie, all 
a by the same mighty magnet, all candidates 
or a place at the Baden torture-wheel. A superb 
band is playing the sweetest music of Italy with all 
the correctness of taste and tune that Germany can 
boast. No niggard is Benazet to his motley guests. 
He culls talent far and near, he spares no cost to 
make up his admirable orchestra, and his victims are 
at anyrate soothed by the most dulcet strains of 
Mendelssohn and Rossini. One day, the Austrian 
military band from the fort of Rastadt supplies the 
liberal modicum of harmony ; the next, the ears of 
the ay ed are tickled by the musicians of the 
Guards from Carlsruhe ; and then comes the turn of 
the prince’s own band, veterans of the orchestra, 
combined with panting, wild-eyed, long-haired young 
enthusiasts, who blow their very hearts and souls 
through the resounding brass. Certainly, if Benazet, 
like the giant Blunderbore, grinds the bones of 
Englishmen, and others, to make his bread, his bone- 
mill grinds to very soft, sweet, spirit-stirring music! 
We may cast a lingering glance, if we please, at the 
broad promenade, dazzling white, and heavily shaded 
by the linden, where the nt company sweep w 
and down, displaying their bravery, like a pe 
its plumaged train. There is much there worthy 
of note, certainly; for are not the lions of Paris 
there, with lackered boots and cambric shirts, and 
a general gloss and sparkle about them that makes 
the despair of Young Germany yonder, with his 
yellow om and flowing locks, and dreamy blue 
eyes, and absurdly puckered coat? And are not the 
lionnes of Paris there as well—those astonishing 
ladies who can smoke cigars, ride or drive high- 
mettled horses, talk slang, and write novels too, as 
well as any given Frenchman; and yet who are able 
to dress with a richness of good taste, innate in them, 
which rivals the Russian archduchess yonder, and 

ts all those New York belles to their mettle? 
There are, too, not a few high-born English, calm and 
disdainful of the foreigner, as usual; and nobles from 
Spain and Vienna, who in their hearts consider the 
above-mentioned English as mushrooms, and the 
French as insolent upstarts, and the Russians as 


| little disappointed at first. Benazet has not shewn as 
| much gorgeous taste in his dwelling as some of his | 
| 
| 
| 
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when the Angelus or hen sounds, peasants clad 
in operatic attire kneel and pray, with bowed heads 
and shaded eyes. The little town itself might almost 
be the product of a stage-carpenter’s industry, with 
beautifully unreal—a clever of 
e three months 
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washed Tartars, and the Yankees as peaux rouges, and 
no rank or condition as genuine ex! their own. 


its brightly painted roof; here the grand ballroom, 
looking shadowy and vast in the dim light, now the 
shutters are closed. Here is the restaurant, inferior 
to that which Prince Blanc provides at Homburg, but 
not despicable. In this room, as you see, at half-a- 
dozen tables, are chess-players busy with their iv 
warriors. They are always to be found in 
palaces; theirs is a cheap diversion, but it engrosses 
their thoughts until they forget where they are play- 
ing. It is curious to see them, absorbed, thoughtful, 
over their combinations and mimic warfare, uncon- 
scious of the real hurly-burly, the real battlesroyal, in 
the gambling-rooms so near them. Prince Benazet 
a em—these harmless chess-players, these 
philosophers who ponder, like Archimedes, in the roar 
of sack and sie He gives them tables, ivory-men, 
wax-lights. They act as an involuntary advertise- 
ment, and inspire a sort of confidence. True, they 
bring no grist to the mill, but there is a respectability 
in their very calmness. 

Now we approach the Chamber of Horrors—not 
waxen, Baker-Street horrors—but flesh-and-blood 
horrors ; now we go where real hearts throb, genuine 
nerves quiver, bosoms ossify, honour turns to shame, 


and hope to despair—the torture-chamber. Do you 
hear no groans? no sounds of wailing and pain? ! 
that is because fashion forbids complaint. The 


sufferers wince inwardly, but are cool and smiling as 
Indians at the stake. We enter. A fine room—large, 
lofty, decorated, full of well-dressed folks. That is 
the dread instrument there, in the middle, affixed to 
the long table covered with green cloth. There is the 
wheel of torture, spinning, almost noiseless, on its 
delicate pivot, crushing its prey daintily. We push 
on till we get a place among the bystanders who 
surround the dread instrument, and behold the execu- 
tioners and the culprits, seated in double row. 
In another room, Prince Benazet is wringing the 
heart-drops of another set of captives, by a 
i t, called rouge et noir, artfully inflicted by 
pieces of painted pasteboard. But this is a graver 
game, slow, decorous, and without the pom, Se 
of the roulette wheel we have come to see. old! 
the green board is parcelled out into numbered 
squares, and has compartments decorated with a 
owe hy black, and a lozenge of red, and others 
inscri with gilt letters, ‘odd’ and ‘even,’ ‘high’ 
and ‘low,’ and so on. In the middle is the wheel, of 
polished rose-wood, with its eight-and-thirty numbered 
niches, black or red, and the gallery where the ivory 
ball runs round, while the wheel spins below, till at 
last, snap! down goes the ball, and settles in a niche, 
and decides the question of gain or loss for that turn. 
Then the executioners, led politely Croupiers, 
stretch out their adroit wooden — claw Any the 
’s winnings, toss over, piece by piece, coin 
due to those who have ese eons and with a 
dexterous hand the operator sets the ball flying one 
way, the wheel twirling the other, and the game goes 
on. There is little speech. The executioners, always, 
dingy dark-browed men, in black, like ravens, sittin 
two and two on either side the wheel, with gold, silver, 
notes, and rakes, in a heap before them, have a for- 
mula that they croak out in their monotonous voices : 
*Faites votre i Messieurs!’ The ball twirls, the 
wheel spins. ld, and silver, and notes are sown all 
over the board by the — hands of those who hope 


for a precious harvest. e ball totters in its gallery. 
‘Nothing more !’ cries the croupier, breathless. Down 
comes the ball. ‘Red wins, colour loses, even, and 


high, 30) croaks the bird of illomen. Claw, claw go 
the money tossed to the winners, 


Then on goes the game, like the scythe of Time 
itself. There are players of all degrees—men of high 
rank, branded rogues, merchants and bankers whose 
very word is worth much gold; knaves who, if th 
lose the coup, must rob or starve ; virtuous British 
matrons; titled dames from Paris, St Petersburg, 
Madrid; actresses, whose salaries had need to be 
handsome, considering the costliness of their lace and 
jewels ; gallant soldiers, whose breasts are galaxies of 
decoration, and sham ditto still more gorgeous; self- 
dubbed counts, mock marchionesses, and ficti- 
tious nobility, wealth, beauty, virtue, all equal for 
the moment. There are plenty of stalwart young 
Britons, with the neatest hair and whiskers, the best 
fitting garments, and the most dazzling watch-chains 
of any there. Clean of person and linen, honest of | 
mien, manly of make, they are quite refreshing oases 
in the midst of yonder mob of greasy Poles, dusk 
Spani and flashily attired Jews, who are elbowing 


em. 
At the end of the table sits a jovial portl: tle- 
man, with a flowing auburn beard and = Reins 
face, who plays high, and whom the croupiers treat 
with marked respect—His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Ischia, a Neapolitan Bourbon. His Royal Highness 
is as well known as most scions of kingly houses, and 
has been out at elbows these | years. London, 
Paris, and the gambling-houses of each especially, 
know him well. He lives on such part of his 
confiscated patrimony as his brother allows 
him (or did allow him) when in -humour ; he 
spends half his time and most of his coin at such 
palaces as Benazet’s; he lives royally, and is sold 
up about twice a year; and I dare wager there is 
a bailiff or two among the liveried ille, who 
will wait on His Royal Highness at dinner this day. 
Yet he is popular, and none the less because he 
incurred dis; at home for marrying an English 
lady—Miss Hecuba Brown—the Princess of Ischia, 
for whom His Royal Highness went to the trouble of 
—— publishing a family-tree, tracing the 
Browns from Leo the Isaurian, Julian the Apostate, 
Charles the Fat of France, and other dignitaries. 
Next to the prince are an old Englishwoman and her 
young daughter, just eighteen. The mother is a 
character ; she has a ion for play, and a small 
income ; throughout season, you see her, in the 
same chair, for ten hours a day, I believe, her patient 


oO a her, playing with single florins, value 
two ings. She plays a peculiar game. Her 
raptures are p cheaply. Prudent and slow, 
she is too tough a customer for the dread wheel. She 
loses a little on Monday, wins a little on Tuesday. I 
have heard her say, that at the end of the season she 
is but a pound or two the richer or poorer. So she 
goes through the mill, and comes out whole, and the 
wonder is where her pleasure resides; but she is lame 
and corpulent, and likes play better than books. As 
for the daughter, she merits pity, as she sits idle, with 
a blank, = 9 stupid face, waiting till her mother has 
finished. Next to sit e men of the true 

bling type, Gree ussians, Spaniards, it matters 
ore veeach has his card and pin, to note the 
runs of luck ; each has his heaps of gold, his piles of 
silver, his book of bank-paper, a his infallible 


g | system of winning. These systems are called, techni- 


cally, Martingales. They are based on calculations, 


sometimes very simple, sometimes awfully abstruse. 
Every true gambler makes his own, but are to 
be bought, ready printed, at the libraries. ey all 


end in ruin and beggary—mathematics and 

faith eac er i i i 

with whut Game tye at the dupes around, who 

fancy they, too, have the grand secret—they, the 

idiots ! These one eature 

—doubling when you lose, and then again, so on. 
It is in this way that Princes Benazet and Blanc 
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Let us enter the palace. From its cool marbled | 
hall, we can enter many apartments. Here is the | y 

little ballroom, called the Ballroom of Flowers, from | 
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suck the marrow of their victims. a 
martingales, infallible ingales, t 

holders of the bank draw their 400 per cent. I once 
saw a young Cantab lose L.200 in five minutes 
doubling, in the vain a of getting back a lost five- 
franc piece. The losses gin to grow like the nails in 
the horse’s shoes, in the Eastern tale ; and the wheel 
makes from 90 to 120 turns per hour, crushing, 

a ect came to try his mi i 

stocked purse and a system. He won, day after day ; 
he broke the bank, as the phrase goes, more than 


once. His luck seemed wondrous, or his system | B 


sound, for thousands after thousands of golden coins 
flocked into his pockets. I asked the prince who 
ided over the torture at Spa, whether he felt fear- 
ul of ultimate defeat. The old white-whiskered rogue 
smiled like an ogre. ‘ It will all come back,’ he said. 
So it did, with interest. The Pactolus ebbed so fast, that 
inn bill, and sneaked back to his prefecture, a shorn 
sheep that came to fleece. So it is with almost all men. 
Of course, a few win, not decoys, but real punters. 
Prince Napoleon, for instance, Mr Baring at Paris, Lord 
Hertford, rich men, always, who can outbid the bank. 
The strangest thing is, that when a croupier has saved 
a little money, he often gets a holiday, goes off to 
another play-table, and loses every sixpence : and yet 
if any men should know the worst of play, it must be 
these, the executioners, who ply » oe rake all 
day. See, while we talked, three infallible systems 
have broken down, three bubbles have burst. Those 
smooth-looking, hard-eyed men, have hardly a coin 
left. They vacate their chairs; others eagerly take 
them. Yet you hear no ns, no gnashing of teeth ; 
you see no glaring eye none of the signs of 
— novelists love to describe, are here in the Hall 
of Ruin. If a beggared gambler were to lament, 
and curse, and stamp, as they do in three-volume 
romances, those numerous footmen in blue and crim- 
son would hustle him out in a moment. Fair and 
smoothly, is the rule. I recollect when a man shot 
himself at Wiesbaden, so close to the table that his 
blood and brains were spattered over board, and 
layers, and over the accursed gold that had lured 
im. Ah! how quickly was the bleeding witness 
huddled away, the dark pool of gore wiped from the 
floor, the chairs pushed back, the play resumed! 
Faites votre jeu, Messieurs!’ croaked croupier, 
ere the body was well across the threshold. I could 
tell many a tale of those who have laid down life 
where they had lost means, and fame, and honour. 
But there is a grim sameness in the incidents. They 
shock few, except the English. The French can jest 
on them. One tale is worth a record. A Paris 
banker had sent his only son on a tour; the young 
man lost all he had at Baden, and was in debt besides. 
The — wrote a full confession, promised to be 
steady in future, asked for means to leave the place. 
The father, merely to frighten him, sent a 
refusal, writing by the same ss to a Baden banker 
to his son’s debts, supply him with funds, and 
pay im on to Paris. But when the correspondent 
called at the hotel, it was just sixty minutes too late : 
the poor foolish lad had cut his end an hour ago. 
Let the wheel spin! The music is giving an expiring 
flourish, and the promenaders are going home to 
diuner. At night, there will be a d ball. The 
great saloons blaze with light, the waxed floor, 
slippery as glass, tempts the dancers; anil jewels and 
laces, and silks, feathers, gay dresses, no lack of 
beauty, and rank, and wit, and mirth, and music, are 
there. There, too, are the white-coated Austrians 
from Rastadt, the best of waltzers, scanning the fair- 
haired daughters of Albion, as they select partners for 
the dance just beginning. It is the high noon of 


play, too, and people of all degrees, and 
creeds, are gathered round the wheel, and round the 
rouge-et-noir tables. Floods of wealth run here and 
there, but the tide sets steadily for the coffers of the 


by | bank. The bank’s victories are many. Yonder young 


Guardsman has lost a thousand Napoleons, Count 
Seckendorf twice as many, Mrs Higgs of Buckers- 
bury has been mulcted of 8s. 4d. in lish currency ; 
and the last-named player seems to feel her losses the 
most bitterly. But why chronicle all the mishaps of 
yonder gay crowd, of fashion and fashion, and 
folly and craft combined? The scene looks ga 
enough, in the heyday of the season, with 
enjoyments, new pleasures, revels for every day. 
ut think it over in the late autumn, when the 
crowd has flitted away, and the trees are bare, and 
the flowers withered, and the f mena silent and dark, 
and the cold wind drives -the dead brown 
leaves, blighted like the hopes were broken on 
Prince Benazet’s torture-wheel. 


AN ARCTIC WINTER TWO HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


One of the most marvellous of all chapters in the 
history of maritime discovery, is that search for the 
North-west Passage which has been undertaken by 
numbers of intrepid navigators, generation after 
generation, from the reign of Elizabeth to that of 
Victoria. We have a number of quaint narratives 
of early arctic voyages, but the most remarkable, 
spirited, and generally interesting, is the one which 
minutely yet graphically describes the daring voyage 
performed in a little vessel of seventy tons, by 
Captain Thomas James, in the years 1631, 1632. 
It is fine reading o’ winter nights, when the north 
wind howls, and the deep sea roars, and the chimney 
rocks and rumbles; when the fire sparkles bright, 
and the kettle hisses cheerily on the hob, and the 
cat purs dreamily by the fresh-swept hearth! One’s 
own sense of security and comfort then gives a special 
zest, perhaps, to the curious and exciting details of 
the dangers and sufferings of others. 

‘The Worshipful Conipany of Merchant Adven- 
turers of the City of Bristol’ being desirous of solving 
the problem of a north-west passage into the South 
Sea, especially because they understood that Charles I. 
had ‘an earnest desire to be certified whether there 
were any passage or not,’ undertook the expedition 
in question. They ‘did fit and set forth a choice, 
well-conditioned, strong ship, called the Henrietta 
Maria, of the burden of seventy tons, victualled for 
eighteen months,’ and Captain Thomas James was 
appointed commander. The choice both of ship and 
captain proved a good one, so far as the prodigious 
strength of the former, and the maritime skill, per- 
severance, and undaunted courage and endurance of 
the latter were concerned. We incidentally learn 
that Captain James had previously been in the arctic 
regions, and, as we shall find at the conclusion of his 
narrative, his heart was thoroughly in the enterprise, 
to aid in the success of which he brought practical 
experience and all the knowledge of the localities 
which he had gathered by painstaking research for 
years. We shall not offer any opinion concerning his 
judgment in prosecuting the search in the direction 
he did, as his own narrative amply shews that he was 
utterly wrong ; but we must bear in mind how compa- 
ratively limited and imperfect geographical knowledge 
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was in his time, and that only actual experience 
could set him right. In other respects—that is, as 
regards indomitable pluck and patient endurance—he 
has never been excelled by any succeeding explorer ; 
and when we reflect how inadequately—according to 
our modern notions—he was supplied with the means 
of wintering, and how he and his handful of men 
returned home in their battered bark, we rise from a 
perusal of his voyage with profound respect and 
admiration. 

There are some shrewd remarks in the old mariner’s 
introductory passages. He says he was always of 
opinion—and the experience of our own times proves 
he was right—that the voyage he proposed could be 
best effected by a single chin, and that of small size. 
He resolved to take only twenty-two hands, all told 
—nineteen being ‘choice able men, two younkers,’ 
and himself. He would not have any married men. 
Another fact bears witness to his judgment. ‘1 was, 
he observes, ‘sought to by divers that had formerly 
been in places of the chiefest commands in this 
action [that is, in arctic explorations], and others 
also that had used the northern icy seas; but I utterly 
refused them all, and would by no means have any 
with me that had been in the like voyage or adven- 
tures’—his object, doubtless, being to avoid the evils 
of a divided command or authority on board. 

On the 2d of May 1631, Captain James embarked, 
accompanied by the ‘merchants adventurers,’ who 
had fitted out the ship, and by the Rev. Mr Palmer, 
who preached an appropriate sermon to the crew. 
These visitors having taken their leave, the vessel 
sailed next day on her long and daring voyage, and 
on the 4th of June made the coast of Greenland, in 
very thick foul weather. By the 10th, they were 
abreast of Cape Desolation, Pm | the compass had then 
16 degrees of westerly variation. The ice was as high 
as the maintopmast-head, and ‘the weather was for 
the most part a stinking fog, and the sea very black.’ 
A week subsequently, the fog was ‘ of such a piercing 
nature, that it spoiled all our compasses, and made 
them so heavy that they would not traverse.’ They 
drifted and struggled along for some time, and were 
nearly driven ashore more than once, and it ‘ snowed 
hard all day and night, and blew a storm at west, 
which drove in all the ice out of the sea upon us.’ 
On the 21st, great floes of ice forced the vessel on a 
rock, and notwithstanding the utmost efforts of the 
crew, she heeled over till they could not stand on 
deck, so ‘ we all went to prayers upon a piece of ice, 
beseeching God to be merciful unto us.’ Every 
instant they e she would capsize, but the 
water une y flowed, and she righted, ‘ where- 
= we all on our knees praised God for his mercy.’ 

0 sooner was one danger overcome than another 
presented itself in the shape of accumulated masses 
of ice, through which they broke their way by the 
22d. ‘This day,’ says the gallant and pious narrator, 
upon the hi part of the i utting a 
cross upon it, named it the Harbour of ’s Provi- 
dence.’ The next day he found where the ‘savages,’ 
as he calls the Esquimaux, had encamped, who 
had ‘made hearths, and left some firebrands about 
them, with some heads and bones of foxes, and some 
whale-bones”’ From this time to 29th July, they 
experienced much the same fortune, battling almost 
daily with the ice, and already perceiving that it 
would not be possible to prosecute their intended 
discovery that year. As early as 5th July they were 
‘put on half allowance of bread on flesh-days.’ The 
latter part of the month, the fog was again so thick 
that they could not see a pistol-shot ahead. On the 
29th they were once more so imbedded in — of 
ice, that although it blew a very hard gale, the vessel 
moved ‘ no more than if she been in a dry dock.’ 
The ice was all flat, and Captain James said he 

some pieces 1000 paces across. The entry 


in the worthy captain’s journal that day is naive and 
significant. was the our 

to murmur, thinking it impossible to either for- 
wards or backwards. I comforted A yom 
them the best I could; and to put away these cogita- 
tions, we drank a health to his majesty on the ice, 
not one man in the ship, and she still under all sails. 
I must ingenuously confess that their murmuri 
was not without cause. And doubting that we should 
be frozen up in the sea, I ordered fire to be made but 
once a day, the better to prolong our fuel whatsoever 
should happen.’ The foggy weather lasted till the 
llth of August, when they saw open water to the 
north-west. 

On the 12th, they were in latitude 58° 46’, and the 
next day, they struck on some rocks, a fresh 
blowing ; but some heavy seas fairly lifted the vessel 
over ; and although she had thrice struck very heavily, 
she made no water. Thereupon they anchored, and 
sent out their boat to reconnoitre, and find a better 
anchorage among the rocks and beaches. ili 
onward, or, in modern seamen’s parlance, ‘feeli 
their way,’ on the 20th they saw a very low flat 
which the captain named The New Principality of 
South Wales, ‘and,’ says he, ‘drank a health in the 
best liquor we had to Prince Charles, whom God 
preserve.’ In the evening, they anchored in a short 
chopping sea, which ca the ship to labour exceed- 
ingly, so that at times her forecastle was buried. The 
first real calamity of the voyage now occurred, which 
the captain thus graphically relates : 

* At nine at night, it was very dark, and blew hard. 
We perceived by the lead that the ship did drive, 
wherefore bringing the cable to ca) to heave in 
our cable—for we thought we had lost our anchor— 
the anchor hitched again, and upon the chopping of 
the sea, threw the men from the capstan. A small 
rope in the dark had gotten foul about the cable, and 
about the master’s leg too, but with help of God 
he cleared himself, though not without sore bruising. 
The two mates were hurt, one in the head, the other 
in the arm. One of our lustiest men had such a blow 
on the breast with a [capstan] bar, that he lay 
sprawling for life ; another had his head betwixt the 
cable, and hardly escaped ; the rest were flung, and 
sore bruised. But our gunner, an honest, diligent 
man, had his leg caught between the cable and 
capstan, which wrung off his foot, and tore all the 
flesh from his leg, crushed the bone to pieces, and 
sorely bruised his whole body—in which miserable 
condition he remained crying, till we had recovered 
our memories and strengths to clear him. Whilst we 
were putting him and the rest down to the chirurgeon, 
the chip drove into shoal water, which ivy us all in 
fear; but it pleased God the anchor held again, and 
we rode it out all night. By midnight, the me 
had taken off the gunner’s leg at the gartering-p 
and dressed the others that were hurt and bruised, 
after which we comforted each other as well as we could? 

August ‘ended with snow and hail, and the 
weather as cold as at any time I have felt in England.’ 
Onwards worked the stout-hearted mariners, a 
baffled by terrible winds and raging seas, whi 
made clear breaches over the labouring bark, and 
wetted the bread in the store-room. No one ‘slept a 
wink in thirty hours,’ and the boatswain was very 
sick, and fainted two or three times, so that they 
‘verily thought he would presently have died.’ On 
11th Zestamber, the sick men were put ashore on an 
island to search for sorrel-grass, or any other herb ; 
but in the evening, ‘they returned comfortless.’ The 
next day, the vessel struck on a rock ‘out of mere care- 
lessness’ of the watch on deck, who did not keep a 
proper look-out nor heave the lead, and who might have 
seen the land ‘if they had not been blinded with self- 
conceit, and been enviously —— in opinions.” To 
get the craft off, they furled sails, and laid out an 
anchor to heave her astern, passing the cable through 
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To li 


cay ten the 
vessel, the captain caused all the water-cas 


in the 


Thinking the vessel had got her ‘death’s-wound,’ 
they put arms and provisions in the boat, to be pre- 
nt for the expected emergency. For five hours, 
the vessel beat heavily, and at last got off in a very 
leaky state. Being among rocks and a course 
was shaped northward, and Captain James now 
resolved to pass through the straits into Hudson’s 
Bay, ‘and see,’ said he, ‘if I could discover a way 
into the rivers of Canada, and if I failed of that, then 
to winter on the mainland.’ On the 14th, they lost 
their shallop, or long-boat, and had only one poor 
boat left, in a shattered condition. For days, it 
snowed and blew heavily, and on the 19th, they 
anchored under lee of an island, which they named 


*The 7th, it snowed all day, and blew a storm 
withal; it froze so, that all the bows of the ship, with 
the beak-head, were all ice, and the cable was as big 
as aman’s middle. The bows of the boat were frozen 
half a foot thick, so that we were fain to hew and 


lump, the sun not having power to thaw them. 
Seeing now the winter to come so extremely upon us, 
eee we should not be able to go to and 
again with the boat, we rowed ashore with much 
difficulty, and filled the boat with wood, and sent the 
carpenter and others to cut wood, we having but little 
aboard. It was miserably cold already aboard the 
ship, everything freezing in the hold and by the fire- 

ide ; and since we could now no lo make use of 
our sails, we began to fear that here we must stay 


and winter..... The sick men desired that some 
little house or hovel might be built ashore, whereby 
ight be shelte and recover their healths. 


I took the carpenter and another, and choosing out a 
place, they went immediately to work. In the mean- 
time, I with some others wandered up and down in 
the wood to see if we could discover any signs of 
savages, so that we might the better provide for our 
safeties against them: we found no appearance that 
there were any on this island or near it. The snow 
by this time was half-leg high, and stalking through 
it, we returned comfortless to our companions, who 
had wrought hard upon our house..... The 12th, 
we took our mainsail from the yard, and carried it 
ashore to cover our house, having first thawed it by a 
great fire. By night they had covered it, and had 
h ody about, Ge six desired 
te lie in it that night, whi having first 
furnished them with muskets =. a a and 
charging them to keep a good watch all night. They 
had also two greyhounds, which I had brought from 
land, to kill us some deer if we should see any.’ 

days later, a small deer was captured, and 

others were seen, and this encouraged another party 


to hunt for 


ve way, and he disappeared for ever. 
was glooaily felt by his surviving 
shipmates. The greater part of month the 


— James, on the Ist of November, had a 
rec 

they had now been out six months—one-third 
period for which they were victualled. They sent 
some beer ashore to the house, where it froze, and 
had to a kettle. Near 
sunk a well, and got good water, ‘flattering 
themselves that it tasted like milk.’ By the middle 
of the month, they were obliged to keep up a great 
fire night and day, and it snowed and froze exces- 
sively. The ship became so incrusted with ice as to 
resemble a berg, and the captain spent long 
nights aboard, pondering and tormenting himself wi 
thinking how the vessel could be saved. We now 
find a sad and striking entry. ‘The 19th, our ' 
who, as you may remember, had his leg cut off, grew 
very weak, desiring that for the little time he had to 
live, he might drink sack altogether, which I ordered he 
should do. The 22d, in the morning, he died; an 
honest and a strong-hearted man. He had a close- 
boarded cabin in the m, and as many clothes 
on him as was convenient, with a pan of coals con- 
tinually in his cabin; notwithstanding this, his 
plaster would freeze at his wound, and his bottle of 


and | sack at his head. We put him in the sea at a good 


distance from the ship.’ A second man gone for ever 
from the little crew! One score is now the limit of 
their muster when all hands are called. Need have 
they of their stout hearts and iron frames ! 

Large sheets of ice now drifted around the ship, 
and she was in great danger of being swept from her 
anchorage, which made the captain resolve the next 
day to ground the vessel in shoal water; but this 

ved a — task, sheets 

h ice drivi i e bows, ai ing 
anchors. They 1 to set their sails, peg at a 
way through the ice to near the shore. ‘Here,’ 
remarks Captain James, ‘Sir Hugh Willoughby came 
into my mind, who without doubt was driven out of 
his harbour in this manner, and starved at sea; but 
God was more merciful to us.’ When the vessel 
grounded at last, she rolled and beat so that they 
expected her to go to pieces. The next morni 
finding her they consulted Santina 
resolved to land their provisions, and then heave back 
the vessel in deeper water, and sink her for the winter. 
Immediate preparations were made, and on the 29th, 
they sank the i i 
her sides were so full of nails, owing, we su to 
the quantity of sheathing, that it was difficult to 
bore or cut holes. In settling down, she beat off her 
rudder, and the crew were obliged to sink the greater 
part of their bedding and clothes, and even sur- 
geon’s chest. When they landed from the boat, they 
were ‘so frozen all over, faces, hair, and apparel, that 
we could not know each other by our habits or voices.’ 
This affair of sinking the v seems at first sight a 
suicidal act, but admits of explanation. y 
had reason to fear that the violent stormis which pre- 
vailed would dash the bark to pieces before she 
became frozen immovably, and t even in the 
latter case, she would suffer much more 
weather than if she were below the surface. Never- 
theless, much contrariety of opinion existed among the 
crew on the subject, the carpenter expressing his 
belief that the vessel would never be seaworthy again ; 
others, that the ice would rend her to pieces as she 
lay; and a third set of croakers intimated their 
conviction, that they never could get her off again, even 
if the ice s' a. Captain James cheered and 
en em by many ar; its, reminding them 
that if worst fi wee they 
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MEE came on the 17th; but one of the number, 
the gunner’s mate, crossed some weak ice, which 
to be staved, and the water pumped overboa 
‘and,’ says the ee. did intend to do the 
like with our beer.’ e coals were all thrown over- 
board, and the cables coiled in the long-boat, the ship | wind blew hard, and snow fell with little cessation. 
beating so fearfully all the time that some of the 
Guits floated past. On heaving at the capstan, | 
the anchor broke, and another was carried out. | 
cold that the rigging was frozen every night, and the | 
* snow half a foot thick on deck in a morning. On the 
2ist, they stood to the southward, and coasted alon 
till 2d October, when they anchored near an island, 
which they named the Earl of Danby’s Island, situ- 
ated at the southern extremity of Hudson’s Bay. 
They found that people had been on the island, | 
that it was well wooded. On the 6th, they moored | | 
the vessel nearer the shore, and prepared to winter. | 
The real interest of the narration may be said to 
commence here. Our alventurers had not pitched on 
a place to winter one day too soon. 
| 
beat it off. The sun shining very clear, we tore the 
topsails out of the tops, which were hard frozen in | 
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might build a pinnace from the wreck large enough 
yr] homeward in; and to ins iit that important 
personage carpenter, ised him a present gi 
of plate to the value of L.10 sterling, and if they 
eventually went home in a pinnace, L.50 further 
reward, besides the pinnace iteclt 

The bark appears to have been sunk on a sand-bed, 
so shallow that the high-water barely reached the 
upper-deck, and all hands set to work to recover from 
her their clothes and provisions at low-water. The 
early days of December were chiefly spent in this 
service, the men suffering extremely from the ice and 
snow, and from having to wade ashore through the 
half-frozen water, as Tan could not force the iaden 
boat nearer than an arrow’s shot of the beach. ‘As 
they waded through, dolefully observes Captain 
James, ‘they seemed like walking pieceg of ice, 
most lamentable to behold.’ By the 4th, the boat 
could no longer be worked from the ship to the shore, 
so was secured alongside the former. the 5th and 
6th, the poor fellows converted their ‘store-shirts’ 
into bags, and filled them with ‘loose bread, which 
they carried on their backs over the ice. ‘ We also 
digged our clothes and new sails with handspikes of 
iron out of the ice, and ing them ashore, dried 
them by a great fire.’ By the 19th, the cold had 
increased to such a degree that they could dig nothing 
more out of the hold, and had to leave all their beer, 
and five barrels of beef and pork, and other things, 
which were firmly frozen in the vessel—all the water 
in her hold being now converted into ice. On the 
23d, they tried to get the boat ashore by sliding her 
over oars, but such a fog came on that they had to 
desist, and got back to their house miserably frozen. 
We will here give a striking extract : 

‘The cold had raised blisters upon some as big as 
walnuts: our well was now frozen, so that dig as 
deep as we could, we can come by no water. Melted 
snow-water is unwholesome, either to drink or to 
dress our victuals ; it made us so short-breathed, that 
we were scarce able to speak. All our sack, vinegar, 
oil, and everything else that was liquid, was now 
frozen hard as a piece of wood, and we must cut it 
with a hatchet. Our house was all frozen on the 
inside, and it froze hard within a yard of the fireside. 
When I landed first upon this island, I found a spring 
under a hill’s side, and caused some trees to be cut 
for marks to know o ee again: it was about 
three-quarters of a mile from our house, and I sent 
three of our men, who had formerly been with me, 
who, wading through the snow, at last found the 
place, and —— away the snow, made way to the 
pa head of it. ey found it spring very strongly, 

brought me a can of it, for which I was very 
joyful. is spring continued all the year, and did 
not freeze so much, but that we could break the ice 
and come to it.’ 

They laid in a good stock of wood, and settled 
their mode of life, and a Christmas Day holy, and 
solemnised it in as joyful a manner as they could ; 
*so likewise, adds the narrator, ‘did we St John’s 
Day, upon which we named the wood we wintered 
in, Winter’s Forest, in memory of that honourable 
knight, Sir John Winter.’ The site they had selected 
for this house was the most sheltered spot they could 
find in the vicinity of the ship, an arrow’s flight from 
the beach, amid a thick clump of trees. They would 
have had an underground habitation, for the sake of 
warmth, but water sprang up when they dug to a 
moderate depth. The foundation was a fine white 
sand. Here is a description of the house, which, like 
several other passages in the narrative, may almost be 
Sa ge to have suggested to Defoe certain portions 
of his immortal Robinson Crusoe: ‘The house was 
about twenty feet square, as much as our main-course 
would well cover. First we drove strong stakes into 
the earth, which we wattled with boughs as thick as 
might be, beating them down very This, our 


‘first work, was six feet [high] on both sides, but at 
the ends almost up to the very top [of the roof], where 
we left two holes for the light to come in, and let out 
the smoke. At both ends we stuck up three rows of 
thick bush-trees, as close as possibly might be. Then 
at a distance from the house we cut down trees, yee 
portioning them into lengths of six feet, with which 
we made a pile on both sides six feet thick, and as 
many high. We left a little low door to creep into, 
and a portal before it, made with piles of wood, that 
the wind might not blow into it. We then fastened 
a rough-tree over all, upon which we laid our rafters, 
and our main-course over them, reaching down to the 
-~ on either side, and so much for the outside, 
the inside, we fastened our bonnet-sails round 
about ; then we drove in stakes, and made bedstead 
frames, which bedsteads were double, one under 
another, the lowermost being a foot from the ground, 
These we first filled with boughs, then laid on some 
spare sails, and then our bedding and clothes. We 
made a hearth or causeway in the middle of the 
house, laying some boards round about it to stand 
upon, that the cold damp should not strike up into 
us; with our waste clothes we made us canopies and 
curtains. Our second house was not past twenty feet 
distant, and made much after the same manner, but 
less, and covered with our fore-course. It had no 
piles on the south side, but instead of them we piled 
up all our chests on the inside, and, indeed, the reflex 
of the heat of the fire against them, did make it 
warmer than the mansion-house. In this house we 
dressed our victuals, and the inferior crew did refresh 
themselves all day in it. A third house, which was 
our store-house, we built twenty paces from this, for 
fear of firing. This house was only a rough-tree 
fastened aloft, with rafters laid from it to the ground, 
and covered over with our new suit of sails. On the 
inside, we had laid small trees, and covered them over 
with boughs, whereon we laid our bread and fish, 
about two feet from the ground, the better to preserve 
them. .... Long before Christmas, our mansion- 
house was covered with snow, almost to the very roof, 
but our store-house all over, by reason we made no 
fire in it. We made paths of snow about the length 
of ten steps, and one of them was our best 
for the sick men, and for my own ordinary ing? 
During January 1632, they worked at the frame of 
their pinnace, and laid in a store of wood. By the 
commencement of that month, the sea was all 
frozen over, and no open water in sight. We must 
pass over a long and curious dissertation which here 
occurs in the captain’s journal, concerning his opinions 
of the origin of the ice in vast masses, only quoting 
his remark, that they ‘found it much colder to wade 
through the water in the beginning of June, when the 
sea was full of ice, than in December, when it [the ice] 
was increasing. Our well, also, which yielded water 
in December, had none in July.’ In February, the 
ground was frozen ten feet in depth, and so extreme 
was the cold that many of the men complained, ‘some 
of sore mouths, all their teeth loose,’ oak divers others 
serious ailments. Two-thirds of the crew were under 
the surgeon’s hands, and yet they had to work 
to the utmost of their power, in getting wood 
timber. Their feet were shoeless, for fire had 
scorched their wet shoes so that they could not get 
them on, and their spare shoes were sunk in the 
When they occasionally visited the latter, the 
would freeze their eyelashes together, so that 
could not. see; and even in their house the clock 
watch, although kept well wrapped up in clothes in a 
chest by the fireside, ‘would not Tcicles hung 
inside the house ; hoar-frost covered the bed-clothes, 
even in the immediate vicinity of the fire. The sur- 
geon’s liquids were all frozen, as well as the small 
casks of vinegar, oil, and sack, kept in the house, 
The cook’s tubs, for steeping the salt-meat, stood 
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THE CALCUTTA ADJUTANT. 


A STRANGE interest, and very often considerable 
edification, results from a careful study of the habits 
and eccentricities of animals. 

The Adjutant, so generally associated with Calcutta, 
is one of the quaintest birds in its habits I have 
ever met with. I recollect having quite a strong desire 
to see this bird the first day I put my foot on Indian 
soil; and in the evening, while crossing the Maidaun 
of Calcutta, towards the large Dhurrumtollah Bazaar, 
my friend B——, knowing of that desire, pointed out 
a row of these remarkable creatures to me. There 

stood, like birds hewn out of stone—silent, fixed, 
and motionless. Nothing remains a novelty long. I 
have seen the Pyramids, and don’t care to see them 
again; I have seen Mount Sinai, and notwithstand- 
ing its venerable associations, I would scarce leave 
my cabin to upon it a second time. What are 
flying-fish? Did one not fly into my cabin one night, 
in the Red Sea, when we were sailing over Pharaoh’s 
host, and did I not throw its corpse away when it 
died, sick and tired of flying-fish and the eternal 
talk about them on ? Water-spouts, snakes, 
lava—what, short of a mermaid or unicorn, would I 
care to see twice? O Boots at the Holly Tree Inn! 
tell me whither went the unicorn which you know 
you saw at the fair? Novelty is the shortest-lived 
thing on earth. There are dozens of Pompeys’ Pillars 
to be seen in the factory chimneys in a railway 
ride from Hamilton to Glasgow; the Irish Sea is 
as green, and deep, and wet as the beloved Mediter- 
ranean ; Gibraltar Rock reminded me of the Bass; 
Portobello bears a strong resemblance to Melita, 
where St Paul was. shipwrecked; and the ugly 
Sphinx would disappoint the poet who writes so 
pe its ‘ eternal eyes!’ 
e er must imagine a large square of groun 
—say a quarter of an acre—covered with one-storied 
buildings, and intersected geometrically by several 
narrow pathways, and he has the principal E 
bazaar in Calcutta before him. On the roofs of these 
stalls, in. the ‘rainy season’ of India, are generally 
from twenty-five to forty adjutants, who seem to 
regard that bazaar as freehol property, to be held 
by them for perpetuity. There are hundreds of other 
jutants within a circle of two miles diameter ; but 
the arrangement appears to be, that Calcutta shall be 
parcelled out like the London postal districts, and a 
certain number of adjutants posted in each division, 
for, after careful observation, I have never detected 
an intruder. 

These birds vary in size—I fancy, merely on account 
of age, for all the old members seem to be precisely 
the same in length of body, wing, and limb. They 
stand about five feet or five-feet-six high, have a long 
straight broad bill, much depressed, the upper man- 
dibles flattened, and terminated by a verystrong hook, 
the lower formed by two bony branches, which are 
flexible, and united at the tip; from these branches 
is suspended a naked skin, in form of a pouch; face 
and throat naked; nostrils basal, in the form of 
narrow longitudinal slits; legs long and thin; all 
the four toes connected by a web; and wings of great 
dimensions. These wings, when closed, vary some- 
times in colour, and some are meng ome others of 

ite a fashionable mauve colour, fringed by under- 
feathers of a much lighter hue. There is a look of 
frailness about their legs; and the owners of them 
move about with such a slow, stately, dignified gai 
that they make one believe that their knee-joints 
are no better than they ought to be. The id 
membranous pouch or bag under their throat is very 


different to the one by the species of 
pelican shewn in English zoological gardens. This 
appendage of the adjutants has a very good model at 
home in those burnt-sienna coloured colossal sausages 
— if they are sa in the cheesemongers’ 
windows. They are about eighteen inches long, and 
capable of great distension, as I can bring an illus- 
tration to prove. I was standing the other day in 
a verandah, which flanked one side of an unusually 
extensive and picturesque garden, when I heard a mar- 
vellous declamation pour forth from the harsh throats 
of nearly two hundred crows. They were perched on 
cornices, balustrades, copings, trees, in short, every- 
where. The subject of this mighty tumult was a raw- 
headed old adjutant, who, by causes and for reasons 
unknown to me, had provoked the indignation of 
his feathered neighbours. Leaving their perches, 
they descended upon him, until, as he who penned 
Hiawatha describes it, ‘the air grew dark with 
— The adjutant is in nowise organi for 
efence; he shuns man and beast (never jostling 
in the street-crowd, as insinuated in many comic 
engravings), and the impertinent crows by far 
the best of this recluse. They attacked him = 
cipally about the head, which has at all times a 
and sore appearance. At last, driven to desperation, 
the adjutant, by a manceuvre, possibly more by 
accident than good management, succeeded in seizi 
one of his bold foes with his large and 4 yrmnes bi 
The black victim fluttered and struggled strenuously 
for a minute or two, during which time its captor 
was engaged in making his hold of his enemy more 
complete. The hour of that bird’s dissolution had 
arrived, and he was not to die as other crows have 
died from time immemorial! There were two or three 
violent efforts made on the part of the adjutant, and 
in a moment more, the crow, body and limb, claws, 
feathers, and bill, was in the sienna-toned pouch of 
the great avenger! He who writes it saw it done. 

A friend of mine, whose cat had presented who- 
ever chose to have them with a family of five kittens, 
resorted to the customary mode of annihilation, and 
submitted them to a watery grave. At the end of 
this sad affair, the corpses were thrown upon a heap 
of offal. An adjutant descended, and with the gusto 
of Vitellius over a Brundusium or Lucrine oyster, 
— the whole in his convenient receptacle. 

is respected scavenger-bird is often made sub- 
servient to that basest of all uses—a practical 
joke. The editor of Major Anderson’s Siege of 
Lucknow informed me, that he had repeatedly seen 
‘ griffs’ (raw cadets) fill an empty marrow-bone 
with gunpowder, then attach a slow fuse to it, 
and place it on the ground in  £ of an adjutant. 
Quick would be the descent, and the disa; 
of the fatal bone. Another moment, and as the 
bird flapped loudly the air, came the catas- 
trophe—a loud report, a general explosion, and the 
mangled adjutant was a scavenger no more. There 
was another equivocal shape which the griff’s drollery 
assumed. Two such bones, without the deadly powder, 
would be attached to each other by means of a long 
rope, and two adjutants—each swallowing one bone— 
would often find an attachment formed between them 
likely to last through life. 

Yet harmless to an extreme are these strange 
eccentric birds, never-wearied scavengers in a cit 
where disease is rife, and where he who dined wi 
us yesterday may never sit at another table again. 
Bread, potatoes, or other vegetables, afford no charm 
whatever ; but after you have cast away the most 
contemptible fragment of flesh, fly-eaten and heat- 
tainted, ten seconds do not ela before an adjutant 
has disposed of it. Now oat then arises: a faint 
struggle among them for the same morsel, but they 
are not obdurate; their maxim is, ‘Each one for 
himself,’ but also, ‘ Live and let live.’ 

So useful and necessary are these birds to Calcutta, 


| 40 : 
night-watch would freeze to the very bottom. The 
cook then steeped his meat in a brass kettle close to 
the fire, yet one side would be warm, and the other 
side frozen an inch thick. 
| 
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that a heavy penalty is levied upon an. who 
one of them ; and I have found considerable difficulty 
in obtaining a deceased one for my small museum. 
They are pre-eminently the head of the ‘scavenger 
family,’ which here includes vultures, and white- 
tippeted hawks, myriads of white-breasted crows, and 
troops of howling jackals—the last of which, how- 
ever, only make their appearance in the night-time. 
The adjutant’s cry very much resembles water 
flowing from a narrow-necked bottle ; and it invari- 
ably utters it when about to swallow a piece of offal. 
When they fly, their immense wings na‘ ly cause a 
loud rushing sound ; and I grieve to say that in these 
flights over your head, it too often hap that 
vermin of an exceedin ive genus upon 
you, for the adjutant, like vulture, has jts body 
covered with such parasites. I have seen a crow 
dance slyly up to a vulture, and under the very nose 
of that august presence, peck at the tenants of his 


A remarkable instance of death, caused by an adju- 
tant, occurred at Berhampore a few years ago. A 
young officer was on e-ground, and when in the 
act of turning a somewhat abrupt corner, an adjutant, 
flying rapidly with + impetus from an opposite 
direction, passed his huge bill through the unfortu- 
nate officer’s head. With such means of travelling, 
it is no wonder that in the hot season there is scarcely 
one adjutant to be seen in Calcutta; and when these 
birds return, they are sure heralds of the comi 
rains, the worst season in India. The scene o 
their rustication is the remote and secluded swam 
marshes of the where, in 

e grassy nest amid sedges, they first eme 
from their shell. The eggs, generally fom 
white, and of equal roundness at each end, and the 
mother has the power of lifting them in her bill, 
when alarmed or intruded upon, and flying with them 
to another retreat ; occasionally, too, she hides them 
beneath the water. If, as is sometimes the case, she 
deposits her young in a dry or desert region, she 
brings them water in her gular -—. which contains 
about twenty pints of liquid. the same degree as 
the crow is impertinent and presumptuous, so is the 
adjutant stolid and shy, to regard mankind 
as a mischievous invention. he stands on one 
leg, his other foot resting on his knee, he reminds 
me of the stork in Raphael’s cartoon, to which 
memorable bird Topham Goossen likened his lanky 
friend, Bennet Langton. 

metempsychosis, or tion e t 
es and with this doctrine is connected 

e regard which the Indians have for animals. 

Abandoning one’s self to this belief for awhile, it 
is no difficult task to guess who the ‘Calcutta 
adjutant’ really is. As I was being borne across 
the Maidaun to-day in a palanquin, I as distinctly 
met Aristotle advancing towards me—in the out- 
ward form of an adjutant—as I have strength now 
to record the incident. He was in such a brown 
study, that my bearers nearly upset him in their rapid 
course. He was not standing still, but keeping up 
the old peripatetic system, and was evidently wrapt 
deep in his dave logic—whether applied to appe- 
tite or volition, I cannot tell. He only honoured me 
with a slight look, not a furtive or cowardly glance— 
far from it—but as if he saw from my ap) ce 
that I could not help him in his difficulty. Had my 
head been covered, I might have uncovered it, in 
and admiration for him. I should 
to have asked him how he got on under the 
metempsychosis system; if he thought as highly of 
it practically as did theoretically ; or whether 
he had heard how the school he founded became 
so famous; how Theophrastus had written some 
charming works on natural history ; how the dogmatic 


tone and subtle distinctions of his own philosoph: 
more than Plato’s doubts and allegorical 
; but there was present that divinity about 
the bird which is said to hedge kings, and which 
completely sealed my li 
e walked away Ywith the most absorbing stateli- 
ness, his venerable head—scudding as he was under a 
bare poll—shining in the hot sun. I would have 
iven a lac of rw if I had had it, to have known 
is thoughts; but as that was er aye I merely 
murmured, ‘ Juldee jao’ (Go quickly) to my bearers, 
and consoled m with the unalterable conviction, 
that my exile to India had given me a distinction 
high above my fellows—that of meeting face to face, 
with time to notice him carefully, the immortal 
oA by th hours afterwards, 
i e same route two 
and in good Tinta at the thought of seeing the 
philosopher again, I naturally looked out for him 
with ess. To my disappointment, however, 
on the of the 
owringhee palaces, occupied in ing a 
bird’s-eye view of the world below. There arose a 
loud cry from a fashionable residence in the vicinity, 
that a splendid stratum of offal had been discovered 
there in a heap of kitchen refuse, and the adjutant, 
wide-reaching wings, and flapped with noisy heaviness 
through the air, until he swooped upon the newly 
found repast, to secure his portion. 


SOLDIERS WIVES. 


As public attention has of late years been drawn to 
the condition of soldiers, a few particulars respecting 
their families, and what is done for them by govern- 
ment, may not be uninteresting. 

i en, no married man, unless in some special 
case, as that of an armourer, &c., is enlisted for the 
army ; but as many married men desire to enter the 
service, they frequently declare themselves single, 
are attested as such, in which cases their wives are 
shut out for periods of indefinite duration from the 
privileges accorded to those who are on the establish- 
ment of a regiment. Again, when a soldier wishes to 
marry, he should make application to his commanding 
officer for leave to do so; in many cases, the officer, 
from considerations of the man’s youth, inabi + the 
maintain a family, or from the number of soldi 
wives itted to be on the strength of the corps 
being y complete, declines to sanction the step ; 
but the authorities having no power to prevent a 
soldier’s marriage, it often occurs that a man marries 
without permission, and his wife remains for many 
years unrecognised in the regiment as a married 
woman, and unless able to obtain employment, 
suffers t privations. 

For obvious reasons, a commanding officer is invested 
with the power of selecting soldiers’ wives for the 
privilege of being placed on the strength of his corps 
when vacancies exist. 

ment,’ mean participation in the following benefits— 
namely, when at home, quarters in barracks with their 
for lodging ; carriage on the removal of the - 
ment from ~ to education ther 
children ; an ial employment in regimental wash- 
ing. The proportion of women admitted to these 
privileges has ly been increased. In addition, a 
married man is sometimes permitted to be ‘out of 
mess’—that is, to receiving his pay without stoppage 
for ration, to supply himself with provision, or what is 
more usual and economical, to receive the ration for 
consumption with his “am 

The soldier and his wife participate, with other 
classes, in the social and economic advantages of the 
times; thus, the stoppage for a soldier’s daily ration 
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was formerly 6d., but since the adoption of free-trade 
principles, by which the cost of the ration to the public 
is lessened, the has been reduced to 44d. 
Quarters for ied soldiers have been provided at 
several of the principal military stations, in place of 
‘hele being compelled to live in codinary 


ances for lodging ; half-rations for each woman ; and 
quarter-rations for each child. The proportion of 
soldiers’ wives permitted to accompany troops to 
India, China, and Australia is 12 per cent., and to 
other stations abroad, about 9 cent., being 6 per 
cent. for the drummers and some 
advantages to the sergeants. But when, as in the 
case of the late Indian Mutiny, troops embark for 
permi 


accompany them, allowances of 6d. a day have been 
granted to each woman, with 2d. a day for each child, 
until circumstances admitted of their being sent out ; 
and in consequence of the numerous reinforcements 


sent to India in 1857 and 1858, a great number of sol- | On these 


diers’ families who had been left behind, were paid 
such allowances. 
In 1859, the state of affairs in that country admit- 
ing of their being sent out, upwards of 2000 women 
nearly 3000 children were embarked in thirteen 
vessels, under arran. ts made by the authorities 
at the Horse G and the Emigration Commis- 
sioners ; and in the last autumn, nearly 600 women 
and 700 children were forwarded in five ships to 
India. These families were brought from their homes 
to a port of embarkation—Plymouth, Southampton, 
Birkenhead, or Gravesend—by passage and railway 
warrants, documents issued by the quarter-master- 
general, —— enabled them ' travel at the public 
; were in emi, t dépdts at 


fo Condi of Soldiers’ and 
= Wives kindly placed a sum of money at 

disposal e military authorities, to provide 
clothing for the most destitute of the families. One 
woman, bably from fear and excitement, jumped 
over before the vessel left her moorings, but was 
immediately picked up; another was detected in 
selling her embarkation-order to a woman who was 
not entitled to a , but who was to personate 
the other until arrival in India; while, as an instance 
of the extreme destitution of some of these poor 
women when separated from their husbands, it may 
be mentioned that one of them arrived at Liverpool 
from Ireland for embarkation with no other article 
of clothing than a man’s greatcoat, for a soldier can- 
not be compelled to allot any portion of his pay for 
the purpose of his wife’s support. 

It could hardly be expected that so large a number 
of persons would reach their destination without 
casualties. In some of the vessels, a great mortality 
occurred, principally among the children; and one 
vessel (the Conway) was so shattered by gales as to 
compel its abandonment, the passengers, without any 


being in a great measure due to the 
efforts of an officer, Quarter-master Neville, 70th 
Regiment, and a few soldiers, each vessel having been 
furnished with a party of married soldiers—accom- 
panied by their families—to assist in preserving order 
on the voy: 

was recalled to England, by an official letter, as after 


her departure, information 
husband’s death in India; 


i 


termination of hostilities in China ; but in either case, 


the allowances were resumed. 

Such are some of the vicissitudes attending the 
families of an army whose duties call it to all quarters 
of the globe. 


THE FAMILY SCAPEGRACE 
CHAPTER V.—A COOL RECEPTION. 


Ir had long béen customary with Mr Ingram Arbour, 
since his brother's death, to leave Golden Square 
upon Friday afternoons for the cottage by the river, 
w he would remain till Monday morning, when 
the earliest train from the neighbouring town would 
convey him back refreshed to haunts of commerce. 
occasions, his nephew, Adolphus, would 
accompany him, except when business of any pressing 
nature detained him in the city ; and upon the Satur- 
day evening we have in our mind, these two gentle- 
men were sitting in the widow's drawing-room with 
the rest of the family circle, exclusive of Johnnie and 
Dick, who were at school. Thirteen years or so had 
passed over them since we first made their acquaint- 
ance, bringing change to each, although in different 
measure. lines upon the merchant’s brow were 
now as numerous again, as though they were ruled 
for double entry, and although his eyes lacked nothi 
et of their stern determination, the ‘ hateful crow 

had set its footmarks round them. Mrs Benjamin 
Arbour had suffered a severer change than he. Time, 
which had spared to mark still smooth brow, had 
frosted her brown hair, and driven the lifeblood from 
her cheeks, and weighed her eyelids down; they 
seemed to droop as those of some traveller in the 
snow, to whom Death whispers, mocking the sweet 
tones of Sleep. Her — voice was weary; her 

iles were rare and faint, and died away as swift 
as dip of oar from face of river. aap Se 
girl beside her, almost a woman now—golden-haired, 
angel-featured ie—standing beside her mother’s 
chair, and as though that was not near enough, nor gave 
sufficient assurance of her protecting love, with one 
arm round her neck, and one lil hand i 


‘is just like one of those creepers which require a 
themselves.’ To which Arbour might a 
retorted—if the poor lady had had such a thing as 
a retort left in her by this time, which was not the 
case—that her brother-in-law was one of those peculiar 
sticks which no creeper can ever be trained to cling to, 
although some few may submit to be bound to 

by the bass of self-interest. 

Adolphus, too, whose mouth had increased with 
his years till it almost sought for refuge in the 
sandy tracts of his whiskers, entertained but a poor 
opinion of his mother, and was continually wonder- 
ing to himself from whom his own exceeding sagacity 
could have been inherited; while Maria, who had 
taken the whole household management out of 
the widow’s hands, was for ever contrasting the 
improved state of domestic affairs with that of the 
old régime under a The relation 
of that person to could have been scarcely 
unknown to her, but so completely were her private 
feelings under control, and so ount was her 
sense of truth and duty, that, ing her invei 
against the extravagance, weakness, and even 
irreligion of a certain late head of a family, you would 


in other ships at their destination, some found that 
their husbands had proceeded with their corps to 
China; a small portion of these last were returned 
to England, others remained in India, awaiting the 
-rooms. 
When a regiment is sent abroad, not on active ser- 
vice, the families obtain passages ; quarters, or allow- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Gravesend, on arrival, by staff-officers of pensioners, 
who also embarked every person after medical exami- 
nation, and paid a sum of pee shillings to each | 
woman, with ten shillings for each child, granted by | 
the Indian government towards providing necessaries ) 
| so tenderly—except for her little aggie, the mother 
| must have died. ‘ My sister-in-law, Mr Ingram 
| Arbour would sometimes remark to common friends, 
oss of life, but minus baggage, having been taken off | 
by another vessel, and landed at Madeira, this for- | : 
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lit by 
oie agg that one of them, at least, 
too long. Yellow-skinned Maria was 
t, and wanted a good deal of 

e was likely to be cold 


young man always knelt down with his face well over 
the newspaper, while his sister, the priestess, delivered 
denunciations as if as if she and even 

ves as though 


emotions, his pocket-handkerchief was m 
knelt together with their 
e er t wi 

heads over one cushion; and the two maids were 
stationed as far from the rest of the household as the 
limits of the little dra’ -room would permit, between 
windows, and in a thorough draught. Neverthe- 
of them should interrupt their spiritual pastoress ; 
while it would have — J wager as much as her 
= was worth, had 


w"imagine, therefore, the scene that ensued the 
evening of which we write, when, imm ly upon 
the commencement of prayers, the back-door bell was 
heard to tinkle with a sort of guilty indecision. Miss 
beyond the breathing o e Ingram, which always 
began to be weer ha coincidently with the com- 
mencement of family devotions ; but she had more 
at it was the baker's ak 


more decided intention of on itself oul and 
Jane turned round imploringly to entreat permission 
to answer it, with a face like a tomato from confusion ; 
but upon meeting the sentinel eye with a decidedly 
forbidding expression in it, returned, more like a Jeru- 
salem artichoke in hue, to her cane-bottomed chair. 
A third time the back-door bell sounded, and 
upon this occasion by so impatient a hand, that you 
could hear th the wire rattle, and the -metal beat 
the skirting-board. 

* Why the devil don’t somebody answer that bell?’ 
broke forth Uncle Ingram, awakened by the tumult, 
and not being able to call to mind, upon the instant, 
the nature of the occupation in which he was su 
posed to have been engaged. Jane rushed out of 
room at a permissive 
the rest of the household awaited, in positions half 
expectant, half ~~ whatever catastrophe chanced 
to be impending. They heard the lock turned, and 
the chain unfastened, and a ‘Lor’ bless me!’ from the 
absent cook ; then the door was banged to by another 
—Master Dick! 


of them blown her | make out. 


pulled | Don’t you ss Ae bullying me, now, or 


‘He has run away from school,’ suggested Mr 
Adol us Arbour, 
e are at prayers, sir, emphasised Miss Maria, 


like Torquemada in 
is the 


miserable voice. ‘I’ve cut Bill Dempsey’s eye out 
with Gough cute i 
They expelled me, and so I thought I’d come away 


4 exclaimed Uncle 
come to be hung!’ observed 
reflectivel 


* And then the devil will him,’ Maria, 
dissatisfaction. 

‘Mother, won't speak to me?’ asked the 
“T don't care for what ee say; bat 


dont care for your eldest brother, then 
demanded Maria, severely. 

‘No; responded Dick, bestow- 

ing one fiery glance upon his interlocutor, and then 


a don’t care for your Uncle Ingram, then?’ 
cat | remarked the ratty 
e to ’ interposed Maggie, “> 
hearing.’ 
was eno} to 
‘Heh Di oe don’t sob, don’t sob,’ she 
whispered ; ‘I + believe you are so bad as they 
‘I eye out,” 
murmured Dick, hysterically; ‘ but all b believe 


I did’ 
‘It ig signify what you little 
talcing his u did it,’ Uncle Tt it my 


’em,’ observed Maria, with conciseness, and 


eT have been whipped, cried the lad, lifting 


— * Mr Carri iwun beat me till his cane fra a 
ay sir” returned the implacable Maria, 
‘If I were your er 


moth 
“Yes, but you ain’t,’ interrupted the victim 

‘ you ’re nobody’s mother, miss, and Dr Neverslesp 

says that you ’re never likely to be TAY earring 
begin saying 
Tad’s ale body trembled with passion in 
every fibre; his eyes fire as he spoke, and 
there seemed every of his ‘ saying 


things,’ and disagreeable character too 
when, at sign Uncle vith nat tle valence picked 
Dick up, and tearing him with not a little violence 

of his mother’s arms, carried him out of the 


Then there was a total silence, presently broken by 
‘thuds ’"—blows struck with a stick against an unre- 
verberating body—from a neighbouring apartment, 
but not one cry. 

‘I cause it to be done for his own good, Letitia, 
and for your good,’ observed Uncle Ingram, in explana- 
tion, and with com 
wed bm eng from the object of his benevolence never- 
theless. 

‘Mamma has fainted!’ cried Maggie with a piercing 


out of 


Maria, while | room. 
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never have that she was ing all the 
time of her <= She it ee the 
discovery was due that the maids were sl in 
and w ig 
- six A. ‘W. 2’ cried Maggie tenderly, 
should not lie running up to the haggard-looking lad. 
of a snaky ‘I am expelled, dear mother,’ exclaimed he, in a 
warming, but 
Dr Neversleep once observed of her, with no less force 
than freedom—if her caloric depended upon her being | 
taken to anybody’s bosom. Indeed, how Adolphus fees 
and she ever managed to keep up an alliance, as they D 
did (offensive in every sense), is a great mystery, since Adolphus, 
there was scarce half a trowelful of social cement 
of any sort between them. He certainly did not 
—> with her doubling the customary length of 
the evening devotions, which, in the exercise of her 
domestic supremacy, she had seen it right to do. That 
| 
ey were steel-flings. Uncle Ingram’s devotioi | 
attitude was the leaning back on his arm-chair as | 
far as he could go, with his hands clasped upon his 
lap, and his legs crossed one over the other; wi 
doubtless to conceal the force of his penite 
e Dibie re mmend Ss tO do ¥ n DOYS LES 
penhaviour O tha untortunate Gomestic, Again wtf 
you mean reaking in here a Durgia 
| such a time as this?” 
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shriek. ‘Tell Adolphus to stop—somebody. You'll 
kill her amongst you, ay I do believe.’ 

‘Good Heavens!’ cried Uncle Ingram, frightened 
out of his wits by an occurrence so entirely out of 
his own experience, ‘why doesn’t the fool stop? | and 
Run, Maria.’ 

Maria did not stir; but Rachel ran into the dining- 
room straightway, and almost upset Mr Adolphus, 
who was coming out with a face whiter than usual. 

‘I want a poultice, observed he to the astonished 
domestic ; indeed he did, for Master Dick—whose 
hands he had taken the precaution of securing—had 
made his teeth meet in the fleshy part of his 
corrector’s thumb. 


CHAPTER VI. 
FALSELY ACCUSED. 


The next day, being Sunday, was 
directions, in total as events of 
preceding evening. It was to be ‘a day of rest for all,’ 
observed that es feed with an air of charity ; 
it was occupied by herself and faction in contriving 
severities pee the to Master Richard’s case upon 
the morrow. To Dick it was rather a day of suspense | in 
than rest, which are not identical things by any | merel 
means ; and A his Frage it was twenty-four long 

or pring at a consi 
ly, or unpo' y, known as ‘a 
of her the deceased 


by Maria’s 


to 
taken Richard’s tend in hers under her shawl at 
— oa day, feeling safe from reproof within that 
uilding, and mother and child had thus inter- 
= all sorts of affectionate thoughts together, 
b Ay pressure of their 
them with lofty scorn, and on 
ara ha even contemplated the rapping of Dick’s 
hand, which lacked a prayer-book, but she 
thought it upon the whole more prudent to resist that 
temptation ; so she contented 


lf with | 
ot hin (act of ber Seed at all. 


of repeating with peculiar stress s a the 
service as might be strained to apply to an unre 
generate youth of his descri Iphus a 
trod upon his toes during the anthem, and wu 
brother’s resenting that indign fe ike 
precautions, gave an ai ook to Uncle 
who instantly, made Ha the offence in the 
Save tablets which he always carried about 
with him, and used without the slightest reference to 
raid, Maggi hispered the wid bbi 

‘Tm Maggie,’ w e ow, SO) 
when she and her P taal daughter had retired to 
their chamber on Sunday night—I am afraid t that 

will send our poor dear Richard to sea.’ 
‘Surely not, dear mother, answered M 

‘he is but a child, you know ; and 
not dare to do it you give consent.’ 

Mrs Benjamin Arbour sighed ; if she had not had 
a little speck of pride still left w within her, she would 
= have spoken; but Maggie understood her 


‘Why, what has our Dick done, mother, 
his being a little mischievous and unruly ? "ae oes does 
not treat Maria and Adolphus res 
but they on their parts are very far from kind 
This snow-ball business is a v pin: a 
but it is not clear that he is to ie, or even certain 
he did the mischief.’ 


‘Bless you, my dear | 
‘for sa mes all day long my heart has een 
dared not ; but you se, y child, y 


“May, mamma,’ interrupted the young 
‘you s Know far than hy 1s 
for Rich and as for Uncle Ingram, he means us all 
well enough, I’ m sure. If you will let me speak to 
him—in your name, as it were, for, in your present 
state of health, such an excitement would be’—— 

‘No, Maggie, no,’ cried the r ee ‘I must 
shrink from nothing for Dick’s ‘a. or the sake 
of him who left him in my charge. Uncle 
may take all away except ~ boy, but -? must leave 
me him—he must leave me Richard. O child, you 
know not how his baby-face once comforted me, 
when Death was in this room, and misery everywhere. 
He shall never, never, never go to sea.’ 

We are aware that an aj 
this poor lady, for the dteplay of this unreasonable 
abhorrence of the maritime = MA It is probable 
that her thoughts were not directed towards Her 
Majesty’s navy, or even to those celebrated Al vessels 

rae: proprietorship of Messrs Green and others; she 

ly looked upon the sea as a huge separator 

hetwoon herself and him committed to to it, and her 
view was, so far, a correct one. 

‘Mother, mother dearest,’ replied Maggie, ‘if you 
will allow me to go down alone to-morrow morning, 
I ame. you that what you fear shall not take 
place ; and if there is any chance of its taking place, 
that you shall be sent for. Will you not *erast 
Promise me that you will not rise 
to-morrow, or, at least, down 

Good Maggie, cunning ie, serpent love in 
one, that was well said. rs Arbour wisel ted 


When tyrants rule, there is no resource for us but 
dissimulation. 
Sepa y, upon the next mo , the arm-chair 
bol of empty state—that beside the tea- 
er, was = and the company was quietly 
informed by Maggie that mamma was not coming 
down. The whole armoury of offensive weapons, 
therefore, which had been stacked in morg than one 
bosom, in readiness for the a ion, became 
at once next to valueless—old stores to be parted with 
at enormous sacrifice, even if they found any market 


his | get into mamma’s 

‘No, dear,’ replied ti that young lady with great 
sweetness ; ‘she is not well this mo and must not 
be disturbed. I locked her door myself, and have pot 
the key. Dr ened says it is not good for 

‘ t un your > 
Maria with asperity. I 

ald like to know ?’ 

‘Adolphus did it on Saturday,’ returned ie, 
with the quiet air of a narrator 0: ‘facta ; ‘but nobody 
will do it to-day, at all events.’ 

‘ Look where he bit my thumb!’ observed Adolphus, 
art me and exhibiting the injured digit. 

ox better keep it covered up,’ remarked 

ie drily ; ‘the air will it 
it isn oe: to look at.’ 
= a lamb im all matters that 
now that she had mother and brother to ditel, ia 
was a lioness with cubs. 

Adolphus and Maria quailed before her, and the 
more so because they knew that Uncle Ingram loved 
her. Under her p wing, Master Dick dipped 
the dépot intended for his seniors. 

gram Arbour’s countenance exhibited an 


XUM 


imporvan atters wo 
agreed ; and now, finding herself conaek and ¢ 
upon all occasions under the new dynasty, sh 
for many years ceased to express her feelings in } 
and only now and then lightened her breaking 
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indecision not becoming to it. ‘I don’t understand 


this, M ’ quoth he at last ; ‘to hear you talk, 
one woul — that this boy had deserved no 
punishment at He has y cut another boy’s 


eye out—a most res ble lad.’ 
of the Adolphus, in a 
tone adapted to the description of a sacrilege. 
*I didn’t mean to do it,’ retorted Dick with indig- 
nation, and his mouth indecorously full. 
*Hold your tongue, sir, observed Miss Maria 


solemnly. 

‘I shan’t,” responded Dick with improved dis- 
be quiet,’ said 

* Silence, Dick: please to iet,’ said Maggie. 
And Dick became 

‘It may have been quite an accident, uncle, as he 
asserts,’ continued the -maker ; ‘nor is,it even 


: e boys say he a against Dempsey. 
and threw at him on Adolphus. 


‘It is not unusual for some persons to believe the 
worst of their fellow-creatures.’ 

‘But Johnnie says so himself, and he’s his brother,’ 
retorted Adolphus. 

* His brother!’ repeated Maggie scornfully, without 
further rejoinder; but a less sagacious man than 
Uncle Ingram could have read in her flashing eyes 
the rest of her — 

* Yes” answe i 
feeling, Adolphus, between you and Ric There 
is ane what Margaret says, after all. I do 
ee should be quite justified in sending 

Maria forbiddingly ; it was for 
a single instant only, but Maggie caught its reflection 
in the mirror opposite, and turned upon her instantly, 
as the faithful sheep-dog on the wolf. ‘No, Maria, 
he is not to be sent to sea. His mother 
say that much. Not to sea.’ 

*She must have been listening, said Maria to her- 
self, ‘when I and Uncle Ingram talked it over in the 
dining-room last night. How careless it was of me 
not to have thought of looking into the china-closet 
first, as I generally do!’ 

‘I have made up my mind to give him another 

’ said Mr Arbour ; ‘although I much 
doubt whether he deserves it. I shall put him at 
once into my own office, in some ny where he 
will be pretty sharply looked after. You know your 
arithmetic pretty well, I suppose, Mister ?’ 

The thought of Practice flitted momentarily over 
poor Dick’s mind, casting a bat-like shadow ; but he 

‘Then ’s arranged,’ quo is new proprietor 
decisively ; ‘and you at once, and 
accompany your brother me by the mid-day 
train to town.’ 

although he Woked terribly frightened. ‘I will go 
to-morrow, but not to-day.’ 

* You—will—not—go!’ exclaimed the merchant 
with awful distinctness and solemnity. ‘Did I under- 
stand you to say, sir, that you—will—not—go ?’ 

This recalcitrancy, so far exceeding the hopeful 
expectations of his eldest brother and sister, struck 
those worthies dumb ; even Maggie could but whisper : 
‘Richard, Richard, you will ruin yourself, in spite of 
T must sce William Dempeny before I go; explained 

*I must see Willi ore I go, i 
the lad, hanging down his head, and hashing: 

* Little hypocrite!’ ejaculated Maria. 

* It’s my belief, he wants to put his other eye out,’ 
observed Adolphus. 

‘May I go, please, uncle?’ reiterated the 

ingly, and without taking any notice of these 


aspersions. 
‘Please to let him go,’ pleaded i ing the 
merchant's nob unwilling So 


‘I must be at my office this afternoon,’ ejaculated 

chal go by by the 

*He 0 i to-morrow, 

‘T can’t trust him,’ thundered Uncle Ingram ; ‘ it’s 
the mail-train, and he will rob the post-bags. At all 
events, he would not come to work, I’m sure.’ 

‘ Adolphus can stay behind, and go with him, uncle.’ 
‘Very well, then, so let it be. But mind, young sir, 
you do not get another holiday for six months to 
come. 


Mrs Arbour was glad enough that matters had 
turned out no worse for Master Richard, but yet 
could hardly spare him out of her sight even to pay 
this praiseworthy visit to his injured school-fellow. 
He found Mr William Dempsey at his father’s house, 
and in a darkened chamber, in a frame of mind very 


, | different from that for which he had been hitherto 


distinguished. The lad had come prepared for 
re and upbraiding, not for the ae hush of a 

ick-room, and the forgiveness of one who felt himself 
stricken for his evil deserts. A terrible misfortune 
was —— and likely to fall upon the poor 
young man ; the sight of his other eye was threatened, 
nor did the pose Epes much hope that total blind- 
ness could be ave 

Richard received this news with a burst of tears, 

*I shall never bully anybody any more,’ said 
Dempsey, smiling faintly, and feeling about for his 
enemy’s hand. 

‘Don’t take it, Dempsey,’ cried the other in an 
agony 5 ‘I wish from my heart that it had been cut 
off long ago! But you don’t, you can’t believe I did it 
on Pray, pray say that.’ 

‘You never meant to do me any such harm as this,’ 
answered the poor fellow—‘ of that I am quite certain, 


told me to | Dick. 


‘No, nor any harm, upon my soul. I did not throw 
at you, Dempsey. I told my mother so at church, 
yesterday, and I wouldn’t tell her a lie there, I 
wouldn’t, indeed. I put the stone in because your 
side were doing it.’ 

‘It wasn’t a stone,’ replied the sufferer i 
‘although it doesn’t matter now what it was. 
the school knows it was a piece of bottle-glass; the 
snow-ball in which it was, was picked up close beside 
me with my blood upon it. I saw them—— Ah me,’ 
broke forth the unhappy youth, ‘I shall see —s 
more ; I shall have to feel my way about for ever. 
have laughed at blind men often and often, and it’s 
come to my turn now. Don’t cry for me, Arbour ; I 
deserve it. That’s Dr a voice in the front 
hall; I wonder whether he will do me any good. 
Why don’t you speak, Arbour? You should always 
speak to a fellow that can’t see.’ 

*O Dempsey, Dempsey,’ cried the boy, in a voice 
so altered, that the other called from the bed to know 
whether he ‘listen to me one 
moment ; ve something to say you, * 
worse than all that has happened 
that you will never tell, for it can do nobody good 
culty et I must set m right 
with you and Maggie.’ He came close beside the 

illow, and whispered : ‘It was not me at all, Willy. 
threw a stone, I know; but Johnnie—my brother, 
you know, my own brother—he threw the broken 
a I saw him making up the snow-ball with that 
inside ! 


‘The sneaking villain!’ ejaculated the sick lad 


angrily. 
* Hush, hush, Willy; say nothing about it; but only 
now you know it wasn’t me. I couldn’t help telling 


boy | you you looked so ill and changed.’ 


Dick stood upon tiptoe tenderly, and kissed the 
lad’s forehead above the bandage that was his 
po ‘I am going away to London, and shall not be 
able to come and see you again for months.’ 
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‘Johnnie has never been to ask after me, Dick,’ 
groaned the other bitterly ; ‘all the school have been 


except that ’—— 
Hush |” cried Richard; ‘here is Dr Neversleep; 


‘Don’t say that, doctor,’ interrupted the patient, 
with a touch of his old arbitrary manner ; ‘I won’t 


hrough the snow with 
very different feelings from those with which he had 
arrived some fifteen minutes before. ‘I used to think 
Dempsey was all bad, poor fellow,’ thought he; ‘and 
though our Rachel always said that Johnnie was all 
for himself, and a Number Wunner, I never 
dreamed of his being such a’—— and Dick shook his 
eurly head again and again, for want of a term of 
sufficient reprobation. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DR ALEXANDER 
CARLYLE. 


script to the world, as containing many remarks 
calculated to give offence to individuals; but since 
his death in 1859, his ntatives, consider- 
the ers to men of a century 
#60 have reasonably ju themselves at 
hberty to lay it before the public. It now in 
a handsome octavo,* under the editorship of Mr John 
The book highl merel 
is a highly entertaining one; not 
because it in great part relates to interesting oan 


was 
morning, a friend asked what his congregation would 
think if they saw him thus; to which he replied : 
accident, we suppose, yle was brought in 
pa in early life with several men who united 
great licence in some departments of self-indulgence 
example was the j , James i range, 
whose house was in the parish of Prestonpans, of 
which Carlyle’s father was minister. We learn that 
which profound theological and much 
claret were discussed. Hi ip had a detached 
library in his garden, where pleasures more material 
than those of literature were enjoyed. Sometimes he 
was lost to the world for months at a time, and it 
was the belief of the minister that he was then going 


through a course of reckless debauchery in Edin 


day in meetings for prayer and pi —— 
and rev : en 


e Marquis of Lothian of 
ing the sacrament 


The famous Lord Lovat, who was really a h i 
but not one of a religious complexion, came to Preston- 


pans in 1741 to place a son under the preceptorship of 
the parish schoolmaster, named Halket ; and Carlyle, 
i was invited to join his lordship’s 


then nineteen, 
- ge hee a dinner in Lucky Vint’s, a celebrated tavern 
in 


e west end of the town. He gives us a Dutch 
sketch of the entertainment. The company con- 
sisted, besides Lovat himself, of Mr ine of 


| wholly of an ascetic character. Dr Alexander Webster, 
who headed his ts, and tried to get him con- 
accustomed to the night in convivial 
ush, for Heaven’s sake ! company. Of him is the anecdote told that, as he 
The doctor looked at his quondam favourite with 
Richard ; although it is the that you can do 
after what has happened ’—— 
have Dick abused. God bless you, Dick, a = 
me all I’ve done to . 
| 
ung 
he common report was, says Carlyle, ‘that he and 
the exercises of religion and debauchery, spending the 
Ir has long been known that a memoir concerning the 
Scottish literati of last cen existed in manuscript , 
in the possession of Principal Lee of the > our autobiographer @ protound remark : *Some = 
University, being the composition of the Rev. men are of opinion that they could not be equally = 
Cults, Inveresk, who is | sincere in both. I am apt to think that they were, 
alluded to in j re Clinker as the companion of | for human nature is capable of wonderful freaks. w 
that brilliant set of men, and as ‘ wanting nothing | There is no doubt of their profligacy; and I have « 
but inclination to figure with the rest on paper.’ The | frequently seen them drowned in tears, during the P 
pa | reverend principal, as last surviving trustee of | whole of a sacramental Sunday, when, so far as my Ww 
Carlyle, entertained scruples about giving his manu- | observation could reach, they could have no rational be 
object in acting a part. | Ww 
that day, whom I have seen | al 
at Prestonpans with Lord Grange, and whom no man | a 
suspected of plots or hypocrisy, was much addicted to | || of 
tacilit 
| 
Temarkable men, Dut because Of the freedom an | 2 
breadth, so to speak, of the style in which the autho | @ 
paints his associates. Possessed of a tall and hand é 
some person, with an aspect often likened to th k 
Jupiter Tonans, the minister of Inveresk was a man b. 
talents, a shrewd observer and be 
student of nature, and a conversationalist | Grange, with three or four gentlemen of the name of y 
and diner-out of the first grade. The parish to | Fraser, one of whom was his man of business, together , 
which he acceded in 1748, and which he held for | with Halket, his son Alexander, and ~— Carlyle. t 
fifty-seven years, being within six miles of Edinburgh, | The two old gentlemen ‘ disputed for some time J 
he was enabled to mingle freely in the society| which of them should say grace. At last Lovat t 
of the city. To the same cause it might in part sentences i 
be attributed that hho was able to exercise a large | in French, which Mr Erakine and I’ understood, 
share of influence in the Scottish church. and we only. As soon as we were set, Lovat asked 1 
hed st that time in what | mo to cod him whiting frum the dich of fick 
was called moderatism, and Carlyle was the most | that was next me. As they were all haddocks, I ; 
moderate of the moderate. To one, who marks the | answered that they were not whitings, but, according ‘ 
epposite strain of the present time, it sounds strange to the proverb, he that got a haddock for a whiting ' 
he frequently speaks of having dinner-company | was not ill off. This saying takes its rise from the 
church affsies in taverns is latitudinarianism was | Forth. Upon this, his lordship stormed and swore 
strongly marked in 1757, when he braved the censure ee See Se epee he was sure they must be 4 | 
of by taking leading, pest the | whiting, he bespoke them. Ley 
on of the tragedy of Douglas for the Edin- | me the wink, and I retracted, saying that I 
Burg stage, and aeenieg » box om the third | little skill, and as his lordship had bespoke them, I 
Nor did he fail, in the very next year, to take | must certainly be mistaken. Upon this he calmed, 
a run of the best theatrical performances in London. | and I sent him one, which he was quite pleased with, 
There was, of course, a party of stricter views; but swearing again that he never could eat a haddock ali | 
he takes care to make us aware that these were not 
* Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, x pop tend sn ek cook carefully scrape 
XUM 
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's mark on the shoulders, which she had | buy a pair of leather as he passed through 
with success. We had a very good | Haddi We bethowgt us thet "pesbly Jame 
the claret was excellent, and cir- | Landreth, minister of Simprin, and clerk of the synod, 
the two old gentlemen grew very merry, | would be provided with such a convenience for the 
i e youthful and gay. | carriage of his synod records ; and having no wife, no 
as atra cura, to resist our request, we unanimously turned 
vat, and did every- | aside half a mile to call at James’s ; and, concealing 
our intention at first, we easily persuaded the honest 
rd Drummore’s piper, to entertain Lovat | man to join us in this convoy to his friend Mr Home, 
dinner ; but though he was reckoned the best 
in the country, Lovat despised him, and said he | run in a greatcoat-pocket on a journey of iles, 
y reels to Grange’s oyster-women. | we inquired if he could lend Mr Home his valise only 
frisky at last, however, and upon Kate Vint, | as far as Wooler, where he would ase 2 new 
dlady’s daughter, coming into the room, he | for himself. This he very y granted. But 
She was | while his 
irl, with eyes an agree- as ; for Cupples, who never any money, 
= . Lovat was at this time seventy- though was a bachelor too, and had Swine the 
range not much zeman yet the wine | stipend of Landreth, took the latter into another room, 
young woman emboldened them to dance a | where the conference lasted longer than we wished 
till Kate, observing Lovat’s | as thick as | for, so that we had to bawl out for them to come 
i missed her | away. We afterwards understood that Cupples, hav- 


| 


4 


ng 


ing only four shilli was pressing Lan to lend 

, though she had endured the first. This | him half-a-guinea, that he might be able to defray the 
e not easily forgotten.’ It was, however, | expense of the journey. Honest James, who knew 
done yet. Lovat ‘conveyed his son to the | that John Home, if he did not return his own valise, 
e was to be boarded, for Halket had | which was very improbable, would provide him in a 
house ; and there, while we drank tea, pals, te e first request ; 
) Boe of the landlady, a decent widow of | but as he knew Cupples never paid anything, he was 
and of her niece, by fair speeches, inter- | very reluctant to part with his half-guinea. However, 
e niece, who was about thirty, | having at last agreed, we set out, and I think gallant 

man in a state of ebriety | troops, but so-and-so accoutred, to make an inroad on 


igh 
an acre, which was sacred to Grange’s private | next room, where Laurie al Monteith were, we 
to which there was no entry but fom 
mn. 


could give. The coach was in waiting, but Grange | the English border. By good-luck, the river Tweed 
would not yet was not come down [in flood], and we crossed it 
accepting ods uet from him at his house in | safely at the ford near Norham Castle; and, as the } 
Preston. Lovat was in a yielding humour, and it | day mended, we got to Woolerhaughhead by four i 
was agreed to. The Frasers, who were on horse- | o’clock, where we but an indifferent dinner, for it i 
back, were sent to Edinburgh; the boy was left | was but a miserable house in those days; but a 4 
| with his dame; and Lovat and Grange, and Halket happier or more jocose and merry company could i 
and I, went up to Preston, only a quarter of a mile hardl be assembled. } 
distant, and were received in Grange’s library,a cube| ‘ Home and I, who in one room, or #1 
of twenty feet, in a pavilion of the house which — in one bed, as was in those days, were 
| Gubenied inte © anal ilderness of not more than | di by a noise in the t, which being in the i 
half i | 


gh | found they had quarrelled and fought, and the former 
.... In this room there was a fine | had pushed the latter out of bed. After having acted b 
collection of fruit and biscuits, and a new deluge of | as mediators in this quarrel, we had sound sleep till , 
excellent claret. At ten —_ the two old gentlemen —— 4% — breakfasted as well as the house 


a very memorable day.’ days’ journey further with Mr Home, set off south- 
Carlyle witnessed much of the series of transactions | wards with him, and the rest returned by the way | 
known as the Porteous Riot, and took part as a loyal had come to i i i 


t they Berwickshire again. 
volunteer in the affair of the Forty-five. He gives us| ‘Cupples and I attended Home as far as Ferryhill, Ht 
animated detailed accounts of these transactions ; but | about six miles, where, after ees ee with 7 
we have no room to into them. There is more | him, we parted next morning, he for on, and we ! 
interest for the gen reader in what he tells us of | on our return home. Poor Home had no better ‘N 
the _—_< his friend John Home’s tragedy of | success on this occasion than before, with still greater i 

‘as. The author of this famous em a minis- | mortification ; for Garrick, after reading the play, 
ter in a a ape t presbytery, and an intimate | returned it with an opinion that it was totally unfit ‘i 
friend of Carlyle, who assisted in revising the manu- | for the stage. On this occasion, Home wrote a pathetic j; 
—_— When all was ready, Home resolved to proceed a of verses, addressed to Shakspeare’s image in i 
to London, and lay the tragedy before Mr Garrick. | Westminster Abbey. 
Six or seven friendly Merse ministers, besides Carlyle,| ‘Cupples and I a EE: journey back ; for 
resolved to give the poet a convoy part of his way. | as his money had failed, and I not an overflow, we q 
It was on ¢ snowy morning, in February 1755, that | were obliged to feed our horses in Newcastle without , 
fro dining; . . . . but in those days nothing came wro a 
them had spent the night. to us—youth and good — made us convert i 
‘Before we had gone far, we discovered that our | maladventures into fun. e Vi 
ing his precious treasure, | called, being at that time the best, and on the south | 
; which we thought enough of, but hardly foresaw that | side of the bridge, made us forget all our disasters.’ { 
it was to be pronounced a perfect tragedy by the best | Home, as is well known, gave up his charge as a ; 
judges ; for when David Hume gave it praise, he | minister, in order to escape ecclesiastical censure for , 
spoke only the sentiment of the whole republic of | writing a play; and the Earl of Bute then took him h 
belles-lettres. The tragedy in one pocket of his great- | up, as his confidant and friend. We learn with some 
coat, and his clean shirt and night-cap in the other, | surprise that the poet, thus secularised, was engaged as 
though they balanced each er, was thought an | second in several affairs of honour, which did not quite 
en mode of conveyance ; and our friend—who, like } ripen into hostile meetings. Very shocking, no doubt; | 
most of his brother-poets, was unapt to foresee diffi- | but who could be severe with a man essentially so 
culties and provide against them—had neglected to | innocent and amiable as John Home, and one of whom 
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Carlyle delights to tell that, by his influence with his 
tron, he advanced the interests of scores of friends, 
Put never asked anything for himself. Our author, 
visiting London in 1758 for the marriage of a sister, 
found his friend Home in terms of intimacy with 
Garrick, notwithstanding the rejection of Douglas. 
This led to an invitation from the great manager to 
Carlyle, and others of Home’s Scotch friends, to an 
entertainment at his villa near Hampton. Somehow, 
Garrick had become aware of Carlyle’s proficiency 
in the Scotch game of golf (which doubtless he had 
acquired on Mussel Links), so ‘he told us to 
bring golf clubs and that we might play at that 
game on Molesly Hurst. We accordingly set out in 
ensington, the ream regiment were 
senies guard, and, on seeing our clubs, they gave 
us three cheers in honour of a diversion iar to 
Scotland; so much does the remembrance of one’s 
native country dilate the heart, when one has been 
some time absent. The same sentiment made us open 
our and give our countrymen wherewithal to 
drink the 1 o’ Cakes.” Garrick met us by the 
way, so impatient he seemed to be for his company. 
There were John Home, and Robertson, and Wedder- 
burn, and Robert and James Adam, and Colonel David 
Wedderburn, who was killed when commander of the 
army in Bombay, in the year [1773]. 

after we arrived, we crossed the river 
to the golfing-ground, which was very good. None of 
the company could play but John Home and myself, 
and Parson Black from Aberdeen, who, being chaplain 
to a regiment during some of the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s campaigns, had been pointed out to his royal 
highness as a proper person to teach him the game of 
chess: the duke was such an apt scholar that he never 
lost a e after the first day ; and he recompensed 
Black for having beat him so cruelly, by procuring for 
him the living of Hampton, which is a good one. We 
returned and dined sumptuously; Mrs Garrick, the 
only lady, now grown fat, though still very lively, 
being a woman of uncommon good sense, and now 
mistress of English, was in all respects most agreeable 


company. .... 


statue of S in it, in his lower garden, on the 

a which was se ted from the 
upper one by a high-road, under which there was an 
archway which united the two gardens. Garrick, 
in compliment to Home, had ordered the wine to be 
carried to this temple, where we were to drink it under 
the shade of the copy of that statue to which Home 
had addressed his pathetic verses on the rejection of 
his play. The poet and the actor were equally gay, 
and well pleased with each other, on this occasion, 
with sth respect on the one hand, and a total 
oblivion of animosity on the other; for vanity is a 
passion that is easy to be entreated, and unites freely 
with all the best affections. Having observed a green 
mount in the en, opposite the archway, I said to 
our landlord, that while the servants were prep i 
the collation in the temple, I would surprise hi with 
a stroke at the golf, as I should drive a ball through 
his archway into the Thames once in three strokes. 
I had measured the distance with my eye in walki 
about the garden, and accordingly, at the secon 
stroke, made the ball alight in the mouth of the gate- 
way, and roll down the green slope into the river. 
This was so dexterous that he was quite surprised, 
and begged the club of me by which such a feat had 
been performed. We a very agreeable after- 
noon; and it is hard to say which were happier, the 
landlord and landlady, or the guests.’ 

The book contains snatches of poignant remark and 
shrewd observations of character, sufficient to justify 
the esteem in which the author’s society was held—as 
where he Damtrice, George Bell, provost and political 
leader of ies, ‘who was governed by his wife, 


who was swayed by her niece and Frank Paton, sur- 
veyor of customs, who was a very able man, and who, 
with my sister, were the secret springs of all the pro- 
vost’s conduct ;’ or describes his assistant, Anderson, 
‘reckoned an excellent preacher by the common 

ple, because he got his sermon faithfully by heart 
rie father’s, I suppose), and delivered it with a loud- 
ness and impetuosity surpassing any school-boy, with- 
out —— a halt or stop from beginning to end ;’ or, 
better still, sets forth Sir Geo: Suttie, as ‘thought 
to be a great patriot, because he wore a coarse coat 
and unpowdered hair, while he was looking for a post 
with the utmost anxiety,’ and as ‘reckoned a man of 
sense because he said so himself, and had such an 
embarrassed stuttering elocution that one was not 
sure but it was true.’ We in like manner obtain from 
the book some insight into the pleasantries which 
irradiated the i tellectual society of Edinburgh in 


those da where the author introduces us to Mr 
Robert len, advocate, celebrated for his powers of 
personation. 


‘One day,’ says he, ‘in the General Assembly of 
1765, a student of physic was seized with a convulsi 
fit, which occasioned much commotion in the house, 
and drew a score of other English students around 
him. When the Assembly adjourned, about a dozen 
of us went to dine in the Poker club-room, at Nichol- 
son’s, when Dr Robertson came and told us he must 
dine with the Commissioner, but would join us soon. 
Immediately after we dined, somebody wished to hear 
from Cullen what Robertson would say about the 
incident that had taken place, which he did imme- 
diately, lest the Principal should come in. He had 
hardly finished, when he arrived. After the compan; 
had he his health, Jardine said slyly, “ Princi 
was it not a strange accident that happened to-day in 
the Assembly?” Robertson’s answer was exactly in 
the strain, and almost in the very words, of n. 
This raised a very loud laugh in the company, when 
the doctor, more ruffled than I ever almost saw him, 
said, with a severe look at Cullen, “I perceive some- 
body has been ploughing with my heifer before I 


came in.” 
Considering that it records the life of a Scotch 
clergyman, there is in this book a surprising amount 


of space occupied with convivial dinners, and pleasant 
jaunts, and droll anecdotes—giving altogether the idea 
that life in that rank the up ler 
being dull, or even tame. Dr Carlyle entertained and 
at upon a theory that an open, moderate enjoyment 
of the ordinary pleasures of society was a safeguard 
against hypocrisy and fanaticism, and their many 
attendant evils. And this view he was enabled to carry 
out, because the church then depended little on the 
common people, and enjoyed much of the countenance 
of the gentlefolks. We have changed all that now. 


WINTER-TIME. 


Txoven Winter reigns, Beauty still holds her throne ; 
She moulds the snow-flake to its lovely form, 

And the few crinkled leaves that mock the storm, 
And laugh and chatter while the sad winds moan, 
Beauty hath stained with mingled gold and brown. 
The patches of bright sky between the showers, 

The Robin’s breast, and moss-floors of lone bowers, 
For naked trees and funeral-clouds atone. 

Beauty dies not, she walks through Forest dim 

With feathery feet, when the strange cuckoo-note 
Like a friend’s voice on the calm air doth float, 

And lisping zephyrs chant Spring’s advent-hymn ; 
With the swarth Summer and brown Autumn dwells ; 
And marries Winter in the ice-flower dells. J. E. 
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